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The following reports were ‘presentel to the Master 
Mechanics’ Association at its recent Convention in Provi- 


the bead. The weight of the set is from 2 


eac 


The length of the rivet should be so propor ioned that 


when driven, the lower edze of the set will about touch the 
sheet so as to leave no surplus irou at the base of the head; 
at the same time the body of the rivet filling th> hole, and 


dence : | the head being perfectly formed and full size. 


RIVETING—REPORT OF MR. WELLS. 


In driving rivets by this plan no skilled labor is required 


To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association; | other than knowing how to place the holder tightly on the 
Your Committee on Boiler Construction and Improvement, | rivet when put in the hole, and holding the set squarely on 


ne 


=x 


rf .. ‘ 
until the hole is perfectly filled, the head formed, and the an average, taking the whole boiler, only about 125 rivets 


plates drawn tig: tly jer. : per day, or 121% per bour. 

The manner of driving fiyets by this plan is i'lustrated in| At rates of driving rivets by the two different meth- 
fig. 1, which shows the p on of theset as held on the end | ods, thé difference in the cest’of driving vhe rivets in one of 
of the rivet while being driven down by the sledge to form | the rd boilers of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


to 3 Ibs , and of | Company for an 18 by 24-in. cylinder engine, and the time 

the holder about 60 pounds, and of the sledges 9 or 10 Ibs. | required to do the work, would b> as follows: the boiler be- 
h. iF J ; ing double seamed in all transveis2 seams, and ‘Ww: It seams” 

| The size of the conical cavity in the set for forming the | in a’l longitudinakseams ; the number of rivets in the 

' head on a 84-in. rivet is 1,5, in. diameter at the base and %{ boiler being as follows : 

in. deep, which forms a head as represented in fig. 2. R 
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appointed at your last annual Convention, after an inter- 
change of opinion on the subject, concluded that each mem- 
ber of the Committee should make an independent report to 
the Convention on some branch of the subject assigned us 
for investigation, if circumstances should permit it, and 
that we would not undertake to make up a report em- 
bracing in one all that might be offered on the subject, but 
leave each member of the Committee free to select his own 
subject for investigation ; collect his facts and make his re- 
port to the Convention. So far as the Chairman of your 
Committee was concerned, no other course was practicable. 
The demands of business were such that time could not be 
spared to collect the data fora full report, and no other 
member of the Committee seemed willing to assume the 
task, not having the time at command necessary to do the 
work. 

A branch of the subject of boiler construction worthy of 
some further investigation, it seems to me, is that of ‘set 
riveting,” commonly called button-set riveting in distinguish- 
ing it from hand rivetiug, as generally practiced in riveting 
boilers. , 

The idea usually conveyed by the term button-set riveting 
is the plan of forming the head of the rivet to the shape of a 
half shebe, by Fp on the end of the heated rivet a set 
with a rounded cavity and driving it down with a sledge, at 
the same time slightly moving the set from side to side tu 
round down the lower edge of the head to properly finish it. 
This plan has generally been regarded with disfavor and has 
heretofore been but little used in riveting the seams of boil- 
ers where tight work was required. 

A plan similar to this has been practiced for several years 
by the Louisville & Nashville, and perhaps other roads, in 
the coustruction of locomotive boilers, which at least, so far 
as the Louisville & Nashville road is concerned, has been so 
eminently satisfa story in all respects that a detailed descrip- 
tion of the ep and the tools used, will perhaps be con- 
yidered worthy of your consideration. 





The object to be accomplished in riveting is to cause the | the end of the rivet, and sledging it down to form the head; | 
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rivet to perfectly fill the hole and at the same time draw | the operation requiring two men to sledge, one to hold the 
the plates perfectly tight together. The steam riveting ma- | set, one to manage the holder, and a boy to heat the rivets. 
chine undoubtedly best fulfills these conditions in its work; | The rivet is not struck direct by the sledges at any time dur- 
but all riveting cannot be done by steam riveters, The | ing the operation of driving, but the head is formed entirely 


steam-riveting machines are expensive in their first cost, and 
it is only where a Jarge amount of work is to be done that 
tae advantages derived will justify the outlay in capi- 
tal. Smaller, and what may be called portable steam-rivet- 
ing machines have lately been brought to the notice of the 
public; bnt it is questionable whether, for locomotive boiler 
work, they will prove a success. before stated, it is only 
in cases where a large amvunt of riveting is done that the 
advantages of the steam riveters will warrant their cost, 
and a very large —— of boiler riveting must there- 
fore be done by hand, or some plan requiring a compara- 
tavely sm ill outlay for tools. 

The = of set riveting consists of nothing more nor less 
than placing a set on the end of the rivet, having a conical- 
shaped cavity, of the shape aud size of the fi rivet- 


head, holding it — and driving this down on to the 
rivet, forcing the rivet 


against the holder and swelling it 








by driving the set down rely on the end of it. To drive 

a rivet requires about 24 blows with the 9 or 10-lb. sledges 

at the rate of about 8U blows per minute: a flatter with a 

| face about 14 in. ~- is then placed on the lap alongside ; 
vi 


the rivet and given five or six blows to close the sheets to- 
gether; the set is then on the rivet-head again, and 
given five or six more blows and the rivet is finished; the 
whole operation of driving requiring about 35 seconds of 
- bed rivet. nea Qin 

n ice we ariveting gang will drive in the. 
seams of the shell of a boiler, an average of 30 rivets per | 


.| hour, or 300 per day, and in the seams of the ftire-box, in 


throat and back dome, mud-ring, braces, et-., an | 
average hve we 22 poled a Te nena Se — | 
necessary for ng ou fting ho t 
tools and. the week? atid 


In band riveting we find that two riveters will drive, on | 


‘hour ; but taking t 


* angle iron bracing ea 
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Rivets in shell, first transverse seam.... ... 2.0.0.0... e00ce 128 
. second x aD 1 aa seeban spacaditcneiaeak 128 
“third = od ESS A 1s 

Chront sheet, COPMOTH...........scccccceescoess 64 

longitudinal seam, first......  ... 40 

ne oe ine nkes:s an 40 

- Se 52 Chie, GWE. ....s000- 80 
Rivets in shell longitudinal wagon top, two........ .......... liv 
ne PT EP itnataks bdnkisideeae aca 168 
Es os nck acnouhicsiad oes eee 9122 

= Pe, OER, GIGS 5... cceccsnicensivdnscsaceces 780 

. 1,602 

eR RO IIE oo oie snk kbdn000%.0583dbnienee ene 30 
Total rivets in the boiler........ .. i angesdeank ee 


To drive these rivets, leaving out the 20 rivets in fire-door 
flanges, which require special care and arrangements for 
driving, the cost, by the set-riveting plan, and the time 
required, would be as follows: 

Tour men at 15 cents per hour, ........................ 60 cents, 
One boy at 8 cents per hour................ oo. scesecens OCR 


Cost per hour for labor........... besos ... 68 cents, 
The 780 rivets in the fire-box, mud-rings, dome, smok« -box, 
angle iron, etc., would be driven ut the rate of 22 rivets per 
hour, reguiriag 25.45 hours’ time, aud cost $24.10, or at the 
rate of 3.09 cents per rivet. The 912 rivets in the shell of 
the boiler would be driven at the rate of 30 rivets per hour, 
and require 30.4 hours’ time, aud cost *20,67; or an average 
of 2.26 certs per rivet. making the total cost for the boiler 
$44.77, and tune required to do the work 65.85 hours: the 
average cost per rivet would be 2.64 cents. 

To drive the 1,692 rivets by hand, at an average rate of 
125 rivets per day, or 12'. per hour, would require 125,36 
hours’ time for a gang of riveters to do the work, costing as 
follows: 


Two riveters at 25 cents per hour.... 2.00.0 ...0.....000... 50 cents, 
Ons helper to hold rivets...... 2... 2... peneeses .. 15 cents. 
GD BF tr NE IR ened dccciesedcws. 655° s00sNaresanies . &eents. 

OE SE PE BEE TOE oa as. 6c csv nvcccéestessessasnnrsse 7 cents. 


This would make the cost of driving the rivets for the 
whole boiler amount to $98.81, or an average of 5.84 ce ts 
per rivet, and require a little more than 13's days’ time to 
do the work, as against $44.77, and a fraction more than 
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A difference in favor of the latter of 54 per cent. in cost and 
51 per cent. in time. 

In the case of hand riveting, where but little time is lost 
in moving the work and adjusting tools, taking out 
bolts, etc., as many as 16 or 18 rivets can be driven per 

a whole boiler, and the occasional delays 
in moving the work, the average will be about as stated 
above. 

In like manner, in set riveting, more than 30 rivets can be 
driven per hour without difficulty, when no unusual time is 
lost in “5 oy tools and the work, but the average will be 
about as I have given it. 

In set riveting, the comparatively deep conical cavity in 
the set, prevents the end of the rivet from swelling out, or 
spreading, as it otherwise would if driven with the of a 
hammer, and in consequence it is driven well down into the 
hole until it is pe: fectly filled, or as nearly so as it is ble 
to cause a rivet to do that is hotter when driven than the 
metal in the plates. Driving with set and the rivet 
need not be quite so hot as in the case of hand driving, and 
consequently it will fill the hole more perfectly when cold ; 


614 days’ time to perform the labor, by the set riveting plan. 
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also in driving the rivet, the force of the blows given is in | The plates seem to be drawn together equally well, in the 

exactly the proper direciion to accomplish the object of 
rf. it, until the hcle is per- 

her while in the case of 


forcing the rivet down and swellin 
fectly. fi led, and plates closed. toge 
hand riveting, after striking the rivet a few blows squarely 


on the end with the riveting hammers, the direction. or force 
of the blow is changed to an angle from the centre like of 
the fivet, and instead of being in the direction to Trivé the 


--metal solidly into the hoe, it isslightly in the direct.on to 
drive tie rivet from one side to tbe other in the hole as ind - 
cated by the dotted lines in fig. 3. This is niore particularly 
the case when the rivet heads are sha: ply pointed. In driv- 
ing rivets by hand, the weight of the hammers is only about 
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driven by the set plan, in most cases fill the holes 





ling plan. 








three different specimens, but the rivets do not fill the holes 
neaily so well when driven by band, as.tbose- ériven by the 
set riveting plan ; in fact very few of them fill the hole ex- | rivets by a plan such as a x t ard sIcdges. ‘ These are doubt- 
cept immediately under the head. .. Ori the other hand those | l+ss some of the reasons why set riveting bas not met with 
rfectly, | greater favor. 
and they are a very much better:joh of riveting than those | ‘ 


| plan, more particularly when it dispenses with what is 
valuable to them—tbeir skil} in drivirg rivets—and as 
|a class they oppose and discourage the plan of Gdriving 





‘ It seems to me, however, that this plan of 
set riveting, owing to its cheapness and expedition in dcing 


driven by band; they are as much better than hand driven, | the work, sbould receive more attention in the way of care- 

| as steam driven are better thau those driven by the set rivet- | fully made tests as to the quality of the wi rk done by ‘t, 
| and the c st for lahor, than bes heretcfore been given to it, 

Nei her of the two samp’es are perbaps as good as it is | and it is with the view of calling attention to the plan that 

possible to drive tke rivets, but in the usual manner of doing | this report has been written. 

such work they are fair average’ specimens of %-in. rivets 


Steam riveteis drive from 30 to 60 rivets per hour, de- 














HAND RIVETING. LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD SHOPS. 
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HAND RIVETING. 


or 814 Ibs., and it is with their comprratively light blows ' driven in plates ,% in. thick. The reason for such conclvsion fending on the machine, the character cf work and the way 
that the metal of the rivet is expected to be forced down is based on the result of several different tests, the specimens | it i. managed, and the cost for labor cf the gang driving the 


into the hole so as to perfectly fillir. Whether this expecta- 
tion is realized in a majority of cases or not, may easily be 
determined by planing ». seam through the centre of the 
rivets. On the other hand, in driving rivets by the set riveting 
1lin. s edzes are used weighing from 9 to 10 lbs., and the 
blows are given as hard as men can strike, by swinging the 
sledge over head, and are given squarely on the end cf the 
rivet, the set preventing the projecting end from spreading 
until the rivet has filled the hole and can be forced no fur- 
ther in that direction; then the herd is forme, as in a mola, 
in the conical cavity of the set; the force of the blows clos- 
ing the p/ates solidly tegether. 

As an evidence as to bow rivets fill the holes when driven 
by the different plans referred to, I submit herewith for in- 
spection three specimens, which are planed throuzh the cen- 
tre of the rivets and polished so as to shcw how the metal 
in the body of the rivets has been forced into the holes in 
driving. The one marked A is hand riveted ; B was riveted 
by the set riveting plan and C’ by steam riveting, except 
the rivet marked D, which was band-driven. 

Tbe rivets in all of these specimens were driven under 
the same conditions asoccur in riveting up boilers, and may 
= regarded as fair specimens of the work done by each 
plan. 

Some of the holes in each row were purposely made so 
that they did not match fairly when the plates were put to- 
gether, s» as to show how the rivet filled a crooked or offset 
hole, under the three different plens of driving. 


It will be noticed that there isa marked difference in the | 


three different seams as regards the rivets filling the holes. 
Those driven by the steam riveter. filling as pertectly as it 
is possible to make them, but it is to trose driven by hand, 
and by the set riveting plan, that are more particularly 
under consideration in this report. 


being planed through the centre of the 1ivets, the same as 
these, in order to see bow the holes were filled by the bcdy 
of the rivet in the case of each plan of driving them. 

A number of steel boilers in use on the Louisvilie & Nash- 
ville lines have been made in which the rivets were driven 
by the set riveting plan, including those in the fir -box, 
throat-sheet, mud-ring, Gome flanges, etc.; in fact, almost 
every rivet in the boiler, including the counter-sunk rivets, a 
special shaped set being used, however, for the latter. These 
boilers are all perfectly tight and were so from the first. 

Unquestionably, rivets driven by the plan described fill 
the holes more perfectly than those driven by hand, and the 
plates are drawn together equally well ; and from practical 


experience in the construction«f a number of boilers, tie | 


cost of labor in driving tne rivets is found to be only ebout 
| one-half that of driving them by hand, and the time required 
| to do the work is also reduced in the same proportion. 


Now if these are the facts, it is diffcut to give a reason 
| why hand riveting is so generally practiced where steam 
| riveters are not used ; and why set riveting has not hereto- 

fore been adopted to a much greater extent, if theplanis a 
| better and cheaper one than the old plan of driving by hand. 
| Set riveting is certainly nothing new under the sun. 
| Experience, however, has demonstrated the fact that skilled 
| labor looks with d'sfavor upon any plan of dcing work 
| whereby unskilled labor. is able to accomplish the same thing 
| equally well, at reduced rates of wages. There is a natural 
| inchnation to oppose new ways of dcing a thing, especially 

when it involves, toa great extent at least, the abandon- 
ment of a practice followed almost universilly in the con- 
struction of boilers, until partially suverseded by steam 
riveting within the past 15 years. Boiler making is carried 
on mainly by those skilled in the old way of doing work, and 
it is ngt natural that they should desire a different 





rivets varies accordirgly frem 1.1 cts. to 3 cts. per rivet. 

A garg of men diivirg rivets by thesct-riveting plan will 
average about 26 rivets ; er hour. taking the whole boiler. at 
9 cost for labor of 2.64 cents per 1ivet: and to dive them by 
hand agang of men will average ahout 1214 rivets per 
hour, for the whcle boiler, at a cost for labor of 5.84 cents 
per rivet. 

The figures given as to the work done by steam riveters 
and the cost for labor were furnished by two prominent loco- 
motive-building firms, as the wok done by their machines, 
All the rivetingin boilers, bowever, is not done on their 
steam riveter:; a portion of it is dene by hand; theretore, 
| taking the whole boiler into accouut, the average cost per 

rivet will be considerably above that of the rivets driven by 
the mechines. 

The enst of set riveting, as given, is made up from the av- 
erage day’s work in drivirg rivets in new boilers built,and the 
cost of hand riveting is that given by those building boilers 
by that plan of driving rive‘'s. s> thit the figures given 
above may he regaided as tolerakly accurate in the cost of 
doing tte work by the three dfferent pans of riveting. 

Respectfully submitted. R_ WELLs, 

Chairman of Committee. 
DISCUSSION. 


The PRESIDENT said that Mr. Wells had made it clear that 
button-set riveting was better than hand riveting. If so, 
thev oucht to adopt it at once. 

Mr. Briaces hed triea it and found that Mr. Wells con- 
clusions were correct. He hed a'so tried «xperiments on 
his own account and fourd that tuiton-set riveting was 
much stronger than hard riveting. It was a great revolution 
in boiler mek'ng. Thecnly trovtleke hed lad was that 
the boiler makers were very much oprosed to it, 

Mr. SCHAEFER had had muck experience and fully agreed 
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that tho set riveting was much better and more economical 
- than hind riveting. 

Mr. SETCHEL also azreed that the set riveting was much 
superior to hand riveting, and thought that many who did 
not b2iieve in it at first were being conviaced. As to cheap- 
ness the set riveting was almost as cheap as hand riveting. 
Farther, ail the work on a boiler could not be done by steain 
riveting, especially in a railroad sboy. Boiler makers would 
usually cry down set riveting, and sometimes harsh meas- 
ures were necessary to mik- them adopt it. 

M-, WILDER said that be had lately given orders to use set 
riveting on the Erie in all cases, except where they used 
steam riveting. 

Mr. LEacu thought that with set riveting the rivets filled 
the bole much better, aud there was consequently much less 
danzer of shearing. 

‘ine PRESIDENT thought there was not much chance to get 
up a discussion, as they all seem:d to think one way about 
it. He had dec‘del to adopt the set riveting, aud should 
allow no opposition from the boiler makers. 

Mr. WILDER said that they were building five boilers a 
month and needed tess skilled Jabor than ever bifore. He 
thougat that they ought t> pay more attention to boiler 
cons.ruction than they kad usually done. With set rivet- 
ing they had had much less trouble than with leaky fire- 

xer, 

Mr. McCroum b lieved the set riveting was much the best 
and intended hereafter to use it on his road. 

The discussion was then closed. 


WAGON-TOP AND STRAIGH?-rOP BOILERS—REPORT OF 
MR. JOHANN. 
To the American Railwsy Master Mechanics’ Association : 
_ There having beer no arrang2ments made with the Boiler 
Committee for this year, owing to tte pressure uf increased 
business requiring ciose attention to the duties of their re- 
spective departments, ! have been request-d by Mr. Wells, 
Chairman of the Committee, to furnish a paper on bo.ler 
+ in order to kzep the subj.ct beture the Associ- 
ion.. 

Althongh I have been very busy myself during the past 
year, and entirely unable to prosecute anv experiments, | 
will endeavor to give a few points on boiler construction 
that may prove to be of some interest for the discussion of 
members at the coming meeting, and which may be consid- 
ered as continuation of the papers read by me before the 
Convention of last year. 

Asa résumé of wy paper of last year, it will be remem- 
bered that I made mention of two large boilers for 17 by 
24 in.-cylinder engines that I built for the purpose of deter- 
miviug by actual experiment the relative merits between 
the wagon-top and straight-top types of boilers. 

For one of these engiues 1 buyc a wagon-sop boiler. after 
the ordinary and generally accepted type, with a straight 
and level fire-box crown-sheet. 

Fr the other I built a straig’1t-top boiler, with arched and 
sloping crown-sheet, and with the crown-shcet stayed by 
long and direct stays to the boiler crown.* 

It was my intenuion during the past year to have made a 
series of extended experimcnts with the two engines baviug 
these boilers, but I am exceedingly sorry to say that the cir- 
cumstances were such that I was prevented from dving so. 

In the wagon-top boiler I used a level and flat crowr- 
sheet, as this 1s the type tnat is in most general use, but it is 
however contrary tu my usual practice as I preferan arched 
and sloping crown-:heet. 

‘The engraving referred to showed the arrangement that 1 
heve used in wagon-top boilers for a number of years and in 
which I slope the crown sheet 1 iv, to tne root and arch it 
with a rise of 3 in. in the centre. 1 made provision for keep 
in » the crown-sheet as open as possible, by only using about 
vu ferrules between the crown-bars and crown-sheet, and 
those along the centres of the bars. By practical experi- 
ence I have found this number to be amply sufficient. 

The metiod I use for putting in crown-boits is to screw 
the bolt into the sheet, and use a nut and diamond-shaped 
lipped washer on top of crown-bar, screwing down the nut 
uutil a strain is brcught on the sheet and then riveting the 
ends of the bolt inside of the crowa-sheet and over the nut; 
which arrangement his given good s itisfaction. 

As the wagon-top type of boiler is sonearly uniform in 
cymstruction throazhvuut the United States, I will say nothing 
further on the subject. 

With the straight-top boiler, however, the case is very dif- 
ferent, and as tue method of supporting the fire-box crows 
by long stays has created considerable interest, I can trutb- 
tully say, tor tae benefit of those who have expressed some 
doubt as to the stability of this arrang2mant, that tae two 
boilers having this constru:tion, that were designed and 
built by ms iu February and August of 1879, have given 
perfect and entire satisfaction, the steaming qualities being 
— toif not greater than in thea case of wagon-top boi 

ers. 

Tne engines having these boilers perform the'r duties in 
the most satisfactory manner and under the most trying 
circumstances. 2 

In answer to two other objections that are frequently 
made against the straight-top boiler, namely: 

First. Straight-top boilars will wot carry their water as 
well as wagon-to ilers. 

I do not consider this a valid objection, as it has been 
fully demonstrated in practice that these engines do carry 
thew water equally as well as taose having wagon-top boili- 
ers, as the engines baving these boilers have been puliing 
o rv fastest and heaviest passenger trains. 

Second Althouzi the straisht-top boiler may be made ti 
do very weil on a level road, it will give trouble ona road 
that bas a number ot heavy grades. In answer to this objec- 
tion I can ouly say that that portion of the road over wuich 
these engines are running bas a number of grades that are 
over 4) ft to tae mile, and some of them of considerable 
lengtb, and furth -rmore that they have hauled heavy trains 
over avother poriioa of the road, oa which the ruling grade 
is over 9) fr. to the mile, but we have experienced no diffi 
culty on this account « hatever. 

The first one of this type of boiler was built for a 15 by 
22-in. cylinder engine iu February, 1879; and from May, 

1879, to February, 1881, both ivclusive, this eugine has 
mide a mileaze of 79,570 miles in passenger serv.ce and 
4,5)0 mils in treigat and m‘s2ellaneous service, baing a total 
of 84.070, or an average cf 4,200 miies per moath. During 
all this period neither the flues nor stays gave any trouble or 
exvibitad any sigus of leaking. 

Ia Februiry of this year, however, it became necessary 
to take the engine in shop fcr new tires, and iu order tu 
more thoroughly inspect the condition of the long crowa- 
stays [ nad the flies removed, and a thorough exauw ination 
of the crown-stays showei tuat they were ali sound and gave 
no indications of leaki g. Wuth ths exception of a thin 
layer of jimestoue scale avout 4 in ia thickues:, the crowa- 
shee; anistays were eatirely ciear. I taen tad th flies 
replaced and t2 boiler closed withou’ disturbing a single 
lonz stay. 

‘ibe next boilcr of this class that I built was for a 17 by 
24-in. cylinder engine, the boil-rin this cassteng mach 


larger, 52 in. inside diameter of smallest ring of barrel and 


constructed to ca a pressure of 150 lbs. per square in. 
This engiue from tober, 1879, to April, 1881, bot in- 
elusive, has made a mileige uf 69,795 m‘les ia passenger 


service, and 11.728 miles in fieight and miscellaneous ser- 
vice, being a totalof 81,523 miles, or an average of 4,390 
miles per month. Duriug this time the long stays bave 
shown no signs of weakness, nor have they required the ex- 
penditure of a single dollar for labor or material in repairs 
to the crowr-stays. 

The expectations under which these boilers were construct- 
ed, in preventing sediment from lodgiug on the crown-sheet, 
and impairing the heating c.pacity, have been more than 
verified, as it has been fully demons rated that the crown- 
sheet keeps itself clear from positive sediment and that the 
stays are abundantly sutficient to sustain the crown. 

This system of staying is not considered as anything new 
or novel, the chief ditference being in the arching an slop- 
ing of the crown-sheet, «hich, as I have ssid befure, I con- 
sider a great advantage over the level and flat system, both 
in strengthening the crown and in preventing the lodgment 
of sediment. 

I woula like to call attention, however, to another differ- 
ence which exists in the manner of securiog the long stays. 
My methced is to use 1 in. round iron, upset at one end to ad- 
mit of an 1} in. thread. 

The holes in boiler crown are tapped out to 14 in. and in 
fire-b >x cro \n to 1 in. thread, special taps aud reamers hav- 
ing been made for the purpose. The stays are then screwed 
into place and cut off, within #4, in. «f the inside and outside 
crowns, and riveted over witn a few well-directed biows 
of the hammer. 

As a comparison between this and some other method I 
furnish some examples of European practice. 

The London Engineer of March 4, 1881, page 159, gives 
an adaptation of the well-kcown European Belpaire system 
toa locomotive built in Engiand for the Holland State Rail- 
way. ° 

In this system both the fire-box and boiler crowns are flat 
and level, aud the stays are secured by means of nuts on the 
outside of boiler crown, and on the outside and inside of 
fire-box crown. The muking of the boiler crown flat neces- 
sitates an increased amount of transverse and longitudinal 
staying, and this, with the other objections to flat and level 
crown-sheets previously enumerated, prevents me from 
agreeing with our English friends when they say that this is 
the only correct shepe for direct staving. 

One of the objections the English find with direct staying 
as represented by the Belpaire system is that they prevent 
the free upward expansion of the fire-box, thereby crushing 
the flue-she_t and rendering the top two or three rows of 
flues more or less oval ia shape where they enter the fluc- 
sheet. 

I account for this, however, by tke persistence with which 
they retaio the use of copper in fire-boxes, and in the using 
of a large number of flues, necessitating the making of very 

licht bridges between them. 

In the Railrvad Gazette of April 8, 1881, page 191, is an 
‘llustration of a method patented by Mr. Stanbope Perkius, 
= _ Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire Railway in Eng- 
and, 

In this case the manner of securing the stays is sufficiently 
explained by the engraving, anil willsimply say tbat he 
adopts th's method to overcome the crushing of flue sheet 
and tubes, which he does do in a certaiu m2asure by tighten- 
ing up the nut at the lower endof the long stays untJ he 
strains the crown-sheet upward, which undoubtedly aids 
the ordinary expansion of the fire-box. 

As you will very readily see, however, this arrangement 
requires a large amount of labor, and in its complicated con- 
struction does not fully secure the desired result of obtaining 
an open crown-sheet. Being mucii more expensive to con- 
struct, it is very questionable whether it would be as sub- 
stantial as crown-bars. 

In anarticle and illustration from the London Engineer 
of March 18, 18¢1, page 203, the writer and designer claims 
that the method of Perkins is a colorable imitation of his, he 
having used this method to prevent the collapsing of tubes 
some six years ago. He allows for the upward expansion o 
fire-box by slotting the upper ends of the two forward rows 
of long stays, saying that experience has taught him this al- 
towance need onty b2 made on these two rows. 

In this last system there a: pears to me to be the following 
absurdity: Suppose the fire-box should expand and allow 
the upper end of the long stay to move away from the sup- 
porting pin by means of the slot, what would support thar 
part of the crownr-sheet? Andif it should occur, why the 
necessity of stays atall? as it is only when there is fire in 
ihe fire-box and steam pressure in the boiler that the neccs- 
sity for supporring the crown exists. 

f there is anytbing in this collapsing of the flue-sheet, 
due to expansion, I must have overcome it by using ¥ in. 
3teel in flue-sheets and — 3( in. bridges between flue 
openings. as I have experienced no difficulty from this source 
whatever. . 

‘From these i!lustrations I think you must admit that the 
staying in tle plan used in my boileris very much the sim- 
plest, and ee. most economical iu construction; 
and as to stability, it has been demonstrated by actual prac- 
tice that the engines possessing these boilers, and engaged 
in hauling fast and heavy passenger trains, have made a 

mileage of over 80,000 miies, without having exhibited any 
signs of leak uge or other disturbine», aud that the crown- 
sheets are in gocd and clean condition at the present day. 
JacoB JOHANN, 
Master Mechanic Illinois & Chic ug» aivisions, Wabash; St‘. 
Louis & Pacific Railway. 
DISCUSSION. 

Mr. SETCHEL did not approve of the method of putting 
on tne crown bar with a crowr-dolt simply screwed through 
the sheet and jigutly riveted down. The sheet was very 
lik-ly to go down with nothing more to hold it. I5 was not 
nearly as strong as if there was a nut on the bolt, cr if the 
bolt was turned the other way. Again, asfar as the form 
of the sheet was concerned, if the scale did not form on the 
sheet, it would st.li gather on the stay-bolts. In some cases, 
also, the stay-bolt would nvt pass througn the crown sh et 
at right angles, and the thread would be shorter and weaker. 

Mr. WIGGIN said that on his road they had several sluping 
crown-sheets, and he bad found that they held just as much 
scale as the flat ones. ‘The:r water also would eat rizht into 
tne crown sheets, and he taought the ssay-bolis would loose 
their hold in a short time. 

Mr. Hayes said that the system of holding the crown 
sheet up vy stay-bvolts had been tried many years ago, I: 
had been used ty Winans on the Baltimore & Obiv. The 
trouble was that the crown-sheet was liable to gv down. 
They bad, how-ver, put a nut on the bolt, making it much 
stronger. ‘the only advantage he saw ina slopiug crowu- 
sheet was that the scale could be washed orf much more 
easily when it was in a semi-liquid state and had not hard- 
ened. Un bis road scale collected on a vertical plate almost 


deposit of muddy sediment. The sediment would vary with 
position of the shee:; the sg.:ie would form any where. 

Mr. Hayes said h2 referred t» hard scale, com posed of 
carbonate of limes, sulphate of lime and clay. It was 
the lime which made th: hard scale; tae clay could be washed 
out. 

The Presipznt thought that the sloping crown-sheet 
would not prevent ths formation of hard scale, but it might 
be of use in many places waere the trouble was from sedi- 
ment deposited by muddy water. There might also be sorie 
advantage iu getting a 1ittle more water over tae crown- 
sheet. 

Mr. Mcvrvum thought a crown-bolt passed through from 
below, with a nut on top, made a much better guide than 
the stay-bolts as shown iu the plan under discussion. S.op- 
ing of the crown-sheet made little difference, but there wes 
some advantage in arcoing it.. He always raised up bis 
crown-bars as high above the sheet as he could get them, 
and the higher they were the Jess scale formed there. About 
once a year, when the flues were tak-n out, the sca.e could 
be easily removed. The riveting on the stay-bolts did not 
amount to much. 

Mr. PHILBRICK referred to the practice of some boiler 
makers of putting the bolts through the sheet and putting 
on a nut outside. He found that the nuts would burn cff 
and leave the crown-sseet leaky. in that case they were 
very hard to make tight. He preferred to screw the crown- 
boits well through the sheet and then rivet the end 
uborougbly. 

Mr. 1ayYEs said that he bad had boilers in use eight years 
and the nuts bad not burned cff. They used a thin nut. He 
had tried many experiments and bad in nocase found tie 
strength of a rivet more than cquivalcnt to cne-third of thit 
of the bolt. 

Mr. PHILBRICK thought it strange that nuts would burn 
off wito them. It wou.d s em that they ought to burn cff 
more quickly when there wes much sedi,uent de; criti d. He 
trougLt the crow.a-shect could be hkld by bolts screwed 
through and then siveted just as w. Il 6s the : ide-sheets, and 
he hau never heaid of nuts on the side stay-belts, 

Mr. BricGs recommended the report of Chief Ergineer 
Shurpe, of the navy, on the strength of stay-Lolts. He spcke 
of the advantagcs cf hollow stay-bolt:. On his road he 
thought them a necessity. It was easy to determine whether 
they were broken or not by soundivg with a hammer, 

Mr. HAYES said that the stay-bolis were subject both to 
tensile und transverse strains. Stay-‘olts almost always 
broke near the cuter sheet. ‘Lhey uscd hollow stay-belte, 
Mr. SCHAEFER thought hollow stay-bolts were pretty er- 
pensive. It wouid de about as well as if the bolt were bored 
uearly all the way turough. 

Mr. SETCHEL thought the best way was to put the bolt 
through trom below ard the nut ontop. It was stronger 
than having the nut below and very much stronger than 
screwing the bolt through and riveting it. You had the full 
strength of the bolt. 

Mr. EastMsN had been accustomed to putting a countcr- 
sunk head and either riveting the top or putting a nut on 
the top of the c1own-bolt, and bad never had any trouble. 

Mr. SETCHEL said that the chances of the belt being tizht 
were very much better if it was tapped through the sheet. 

Mr. Ww Oopcock said that they had recentiy timed the p'an 
of screwiug the crown-bolts through from below. They had 
had boilers where the crown-boits were not screwed through 
the sheet, and fuund that they would leak atter a time. ‘she 
crown-bars could not be too well secured, especially with a 
flat crow n-sheet. 

Mr. HIGGIN bad found that the arched crow n-sheets fil'ed 
up with scale just as mucb as the flatones. He left thiee 
plugs on a side, so that the condition of the crown-sheet 
cou'd be insp: cted at short intervals. 

Mr. HaYEs s..id they had Leen using hollow stay-bolts fer 
many years. ‘Lhev had the hojlcw boits made especial)y for 
thems. They used the hollow stays wherever the stay-b Its 
were likely to break; at other points they used sclid bolts 
because they were mu h cheaper. 

The discussion was then closed. 








Train Accidents in June. 





The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of June : 

REAR COLLISIONS, 

On the morning of the Ista passenger train on the Chi- 
cago, Burliing'on & Quincy road ran into a freight train at 
Naperville, [l!., and the engine was :ligh'ly damaged. 

Very early «n the mornirg of the 5th a freight 
train on the Ohio & Mississippi road ran into some 
cars which had broken loose from a preceding freight near 
Prosser Switcr, Ind., wrecking the caboose. The engineer 
jumped and was burt. A signal had been sent back, but the 
second train was too clcse to be stopned. 

On the morning of the 16th a f: eight train on the Pitts- 
burgb & Lake Erie road rar into a preceding freight near 
Hazleton, O., damaging several cars. 

On the evening of the 16th a freight train on the New 
York & New England road ran into some cars standing in 
the yard at Willimantic, Conn., damaging several of them 
and injuring the fireman. 1t is said that the cars had been 
run out of sidinz by boys who had taken off the brake-, 

On the morning of the 221 a freight train on ths Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & Northern ruad ran into tne rear of a 
special passenger train near Nichols, Ia., damaging a parlor 
car. 

On the night of the 23d a freight train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road ran into a preceding freight 
near Cold Spring, N. Y., wrecking several cars. 

Near noon onthe 24th a jx ssenger train on the New 
Haven & Nurthampton road ran over a mispleced switch 
and )..to a freight train standing on the siding at Bosworth 
Quarry, Mass. Both engines were dumazed and two train- 
men sligotly burt. 

On tue morning of the 28tb a freight train on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy road ran into some cars which bad 
br ken louse from a preceding frvight, near Hinsdale, 111., 
wrecking several cars, killing two men in the caboose and 
injuring three others. 

Oa tue morning of the 29.h a freight train on the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis & Pacific road ran into the rear of a preced- 
ing freight. part ot which bad just teen wrecked Ly the 
wind near Keller's, Ind. Tbe engine and several cars were 
wrecked. ‘The gale was so severe that 1t was impossible for 
a man to keep his feet with a flag. 

On the night of the 30th a Chicago & Eastern IWinois 
passenger tra n ran over a misplaced switch and into a Chi- 
e:go & Grand Trunk triight which was standing on a si !- 
ing in the yard of toe Chicego & Western Indiana, at Ken- 
singtcn, Lil., wreching an engine and three passenger cars. 

BUTLING COLLISIONS. 


Very early on the morning of the 5th there was a butting 
colii-ion between two freight trains on the Chicago & 
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Northwestern road, near Cedar Rapids, Ia., by which both 
engines and several cars were piled up in a_ bad wreck, two 
|trainmen kille} and four hurt. It is seid that one train 
| should bave been held at Cedar Rapids, but the operator 


ngraving of o similar builer was pulsished in the sudéirvad | there failed to give toe order. 
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between two freight trains on the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific road. near Burnside, Ill., by which both engines and 
several cars were wrec'ed and a brakeman hurt. 

On the 7th there was-a butting collision between two 
freight trains on the Obio & Mississippi road, vear East St. 
Louis. Il., by which both engines and several cars were 
damaged, a fireman killed and an engineer badly hurt. 

On the afternvon of the Sth there was a butting collision 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road at Morris 
Dock, N. Y., between a passenger trai and a wrecking train, 
which was running backwards to reach a switch and get on 
the opposite track, to be better able to handle a wreck. The 
ae car and the passenger engine were both badly 
broken, blocking the track three hours. It is said that no 
signals had been set to warn the passenger train, but it was 
known that there was a wreck ahead. 

On the afternoon of the 17th there was a butting collision 
on the Union Pacific near Wathena, Kan., between a freight 
train and a construction train running backwards. Several 
cars were wrecked, three men killed and two hurt. It is 
said that the operator at Wathena had orders to hold the 
freight, but forgot todo so. He was arrested. 

On the 18th there was a butting collision between a freight 
and a construction train on the Texas & Pacific road, near 
Baird, Tex. Both engines were wrecked, an engineer and a 
fireman killed. 

On the night of the 23d there was a butting collision be- 
tween a freight and a passenger train on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific road, near Buffalo Rock, Ill. Both engines 
and a car were badly damaged and three trainmen slightly 
hurt. Tne operator had been ordered to hold the passenger 
train at Buffalo Rock, but failed to do so. 

On the night of the 26th there was a butting collision be- 
tween two freight trains on the Chicago, Burlington & 
(Quincy road ne r Woodburn, la. Both engines and several 
ears were wrecked, both engimeers and a fireman hurt and a 
brakeman killed. 

On the morning of the 28th there was abutting collision 
between two freight trains on the Philadelphia & Erie road 
near Five-mile curve, Pa. Both engines and about 20 cars 
were piled up in a very bad wreck, blocking the road all 


day. 

On the night of the 30th a freight train on the Missouri 
Pacific pal» in two near Webster, Mo., and the detached 
cars ran back down grade and into the head of a following 
freight. The engine and several cars were wiecked. 

DERAILMENTS, BROKEN RAIL. 

On the night of the 8th, five cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road were 
thrown from the track near Nivollett, Minn., by a broken 
rail. 

On the evening of the 24th a passenger train on the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road ran off the 
track near Eau Claire, Wis., damaging several cars. The 
accident was caused by a broken rail. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN RAIL-JOINT. 

On the afternoon of th? 29th, a passenger train on the 
Southwestern Georgia road was thrown from the track 
near Geneva, Ga., by a broken rail-joint, and three cars 
were upset down a bank and wrecked, injuring seven per- 
sons badly, and eight slightly. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN WHEEL. 


On the morning of the 5th a car of a freight train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western rvad was thrown from the 
track near Goshen, N. Y., by a broken wheel. 

On the 14th several cars of a ballast train on the Credit 
Valley road were thrown from the track at Milton, Ont., by 
a broken wheel, killing one laborer and injuring three 
others. 4 : 

On the morning of the 22d a car ina passenger train on 
the Central Railroad, of New Jersey, was thrown from the 
track near Bound Brook, N. J., by a broken wheel. 

On the morning of the 26th a car of a special passenger 
train on the New York Central & Hudson River road was 
thrown from the track near Crittenden, N. Y., by a broken 
wheel. 

On the night of the 30th six cars of « freight train cou the 
Illinois Central road were thrown from the track near Peo- 
tone, Ill, by a broken whec!. The wreck caught fire and 
was burned. 

DERAILMENTS, BROKEN AXLE. 

On the 14th several cars of a freight train on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road were thrown from the 
track near Unionville, O., by a broken axle. 

On the afternoon of the 21st a freight train on the Mon- 
tauk Division of the Long Island road was thrown from the 
track near Oakdale, N. Y.. by a broken axle under the 
tender. The engine and eight cars went down a bank and 
were wrecked, injuring a brakeman fatally. 

On the evening of the 22d eight cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road were thrown from 
the track near Downer’s Grove, Ill., by the breaking of an 
axle. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN BRIDGE. 


On the afternoon of the Ist a freight train on the Missouri, 


Kansas & Texas Extension broke through a wooden bridge | 28 


near Ft. Worth, Tex., and the engine went down into the 
Trinity River, with nine cars.piled up on topofit. A brake- 
man was killed, the engineer and fireman hurt. 


DERAILMENTS, SPREADING OF RAILS. 


On the afternoon of the 4th several cars of a passenger 
train on the Pittsburgh Southern road were thrown from 
the track near Rainey, Pa., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 25th a freight train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road was thrown from the track near 
Yankton, Dak., by the spreading of the rails. The track 
had only lately been relaid after being nearly destroyed by 
the great freshet in March. 


DERAILMENTS, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION. 

On the morning of the 4th a freight train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran into a rock which had fallen 
on the track near Waukon Junction, Ia., and the engine 
and six cars were thrown from the track and wrecked. The 
conductor was hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 8th a local passenger train on the 
New York Central & Hudson River road was thrown from 
the track near Kingsbridge, N. Y., by a stone which had 
become in some way wedged in between the rail and the 
planking of a road crossing. The engine upset across both 
tracks and was wrecked, blocking both ; the tender went 
down a bank and almost into the Spuyten Duyvil Creek, 
and one car was thrown across the track. The engineer 
was slightly hurt. The road was blocked seven hours. 

On the 9th several cars of a freight train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road were thrown from the track 
near§Port Byron, I!]., by adraw-bar which pulled out and 
fell across the rail. : 

On the afternoon of the 22d several cars of a freight train 
on the Shenandoah Valley road were thrown from the track 

near Bayceville, Va., by some lumber which fell from a. 
‘badly loaded car. Two brakemen were burt. 


DERAILMENTS, CATTLE. 
On the night of the 4th a freight train on the Ohio & Mis- 


i 


sissippi road struck acow near a 
engine was thrown from the track. The fireman jumped, 
struck a telegraph pole and was killed. The engineer 
remained on the engine and was not hurt. 

At midnight on the 20th a way freight train on the lowa 
City Branch of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
ruad struck a cow close to the, bridge over the Iowa River 
near Jowa City, Ia. There were two flat vars aleatl of the 
engine, and one of these was thrown over against one of the 
bridge trusses and knocked it down, One span of the bridge 
went down, and the engine followed down a very steep 
bank into the river. The engineer and a brakeman were 
killed, and another brakeman burt. 

On tbe afternoon of the 21sta freight train on the West 
Penn, Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad ran over a cow 
close toa bridge. The engine was thrown from the track 
and ran up to the bridge on the ties, striking one end of the 
truss and knocking it down. The engine went down with it 
and nearly all of the cars followed and were piled up ina 
bad wreck in the river. The engineer, fireman and another 
man were killed. 


DERAILMENTS, WASH-OUT OR LAND-SLIVE. 


Un the evening of the 9tha freight train on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern road ran into & wash-out near 
Hadley, Pa., and the engine weit down into the gap with 
several cars on top of it. The fireman and a brakeman were 
killed, the engineer and a brakeman hurt. 

About noon on the 10th a freight train on the Philadelphia 
& Erie roe d ran into a land-slide near Lock Haven, Pa., and 
nearly the whole train was thrown from the track, killing 
ene man and injuring four others, 

On the afternoon of the 19th a passenger train oa the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road ran into a wash-out near 
Las Cruces, X. M., the engine passing over while two cars 
went down and were wrecked, injuring five persons slightly. 

Early on the morning of the 28th a freight trainon the 
Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road ran into a land-slide 
near Protection, N. Y. The engine and foiir cars were 
wrecked, a brakeman killed, the fireman and a brakeman 
badly hurt. 

DERAILMENT, WIND. 


On the morning of the29th a freight train onthe Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific road was struck by a tornado near Kel- 
ler’s, Ind., and 14 cars were blown from the track and 
down a bank. 


DERAILMENTS, MISPLACED SWITCH. 


On the evening of the 8th a freight train on the Philadel- 
phia & Reading road was tkrown from the track in Lebanon, 
Pa., by a misplaced switch. 

On the morning of the 13tk a passenger train On the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford road was thrown from the 
track at New Rochelle, N. Y¥., by a misplaced switch, But 
little damage was done. 

At noon on the 17th a passenger train on the Toledo, Del- 
phos & Burlington road was thrown from the track at Del- 
phos, Ind., by a misplaced switch. The engitie and cars up- 
set, and a passenger was burt, 

On the morning of the 21st the engine and four cars of a 
freignt train on the Pennsylvania Railruad were thrown 
from the track at Biinton, Pa., by a misplaced switch. 

On the morning of the 23d. a freight train on the Northern 
Central road was thrown from the track at Gillett, N. Y,, 
by a misplaced switch. The engine upset, killing the 
engineer. 

MALICIOUS DERAILMENTS. 


On the night of the Sth the engine of a passenger train on 
the Louisville & Nashville read was thrown from the track 
near Columbia, Tenn., by a piece of iron which had been 
wedged inte the frog by some peison unknown. 

On the evening of the 15th a passenger train on the 
Schuylkill & Lehigh road was thrown from the track 
near Reading, Pa., by a large log which had been laid across 
the rails by persons unknown. The engine was badly 
wrecked, the tireman killed and the engineer hurt. 

Early on the morning of the 18th a freight train on the 
Louisville & Nashville road was thrown from the track at 
Bowling Green, Ky., by a switch, which is believed to have 
been purposely misplaced. The engine upset, killing the fire- 
man. 

On the morning of the 25th a passenger train on the 
Springfield, Effingham & Southeastern road broke through 
a wooden trestle bridge near Effingham, Ill, and was 
wrecked, injuring three trainmen. It was found that 
several of the trestle posts had been sawed through in such 
a manner that they were sure to give way when the weight 
of the train came on them. Itis believed that this was done 
by unpaid laborers. 

UNEXPLAINED DERAILMENTS. 


On the morning of the 1st two cars of a freight train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River road ran off the 
track near Chili, N. Y., and were wrecked. 

On the morning of the 2d several cars of a freight train 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad ran off the track near Mon- 
mouth Junction, N. J., and some of them were badly dam- 


On the morning of the 2d a freight train on the Interco- 
lonial road ran off the track near Truro, N. S.,' blocking 
the track two hours. 

On the morning of the 5th several cars of a freight train 
on the Texas & St. Louis road ran off the track in Texar- 
kana, Tex., and the caboose upset, killing one brakeman 
and injuring two others. 

On the morning of the 6th a freight train on the Denver, 
South Park & Pacific road ran off the track near Buena 
Vista, Col., the engine and several cars going down a bank 
in abad wreck. Three trainmen were killed and one hurt. 

On the 7th a freight train on the Cincinnati Southern road 
= Fe the track near Spring City, Tenn., blocking the road 

y. 

On the afternoon of the 7th the mail and baggage cars.of 
a through passenger train on the Boston & Lowell road 
jumped the track iu Lowell, Mass., and ran over against 
some cars on a siding. The baggage car was badly broken 
and the baggage master hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 8th a yard engine of the Missouri 
Pacific road ran off the track in St. Louis, Mo., and upset, 
injuring the engineer and fireman. 

On the evening of the 8th a construction train on the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern rdad ran off the track near Blue 
Mound, Wis., and the engine upset, injuring five men. 

On the 10th a repair train on the Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio road ran off the track near San Antonio, 
Tex., damaging the engine and four cars and injuring the 
engineer. 

m the evening of the 13th several cars of a freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road ran off the 
track n Buffalo, N. Y-,‘and were wrecked. 

On the evening of the 22d several cars.of a freight train 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Squinay, road ran off the track 
near Naperville, IIL, blocking the road two hours. 

On fhe night of the 22d a freight train on the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track near Castile, 
N. Y., damaging the engine and three cars, 

On the afternoon of..the 28th several cars of a freight 
train on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off 
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ee track near Rutherford Park, N. J., blocking the road an 
our. 
On the night of the 28th two cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St: Paul road ran off tlie track 
and down a bank into the river near Whelan,'Minn. Two 
brakemen were burt. 
On the tworning of the 80th a passenger train on the At- 
lanta & Charlotte Air Line ran off the track on the 
trestle at Enoree, S. C. Neariy the whole train left the rails, 
but did not go off the trestle, which is 50 ft. high. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
On the morning of the 9th an express car on a pennenger 
train on the Long Branch Division of the Central ilroad, 


of New Jersey, caught tire when near Little Silver, N. J., 
and was destroyed. 

On the aiget of the ist a car of a freight fraiti on the 
Central Railroad, of New Jersey, caught fire neat Bayonne, 
N. J., and was destroyed, It set fire toa toad bridge over 
the track, which was also destroyed. 


This is a total of 73 accidents, whereby 81 persons were 
killed aud 78 injuted. Twenty accidents tatised the death 
of one Or flote fietsons: 17 caused accident, but not death, 
while in 36 cases, or 49.3 per cent. of the whole number, 
there was no injury to persons recorded. 








GSontributions. 





Errors in the Report on Wheels. 
Michigan Central Railroad Compeny, | 
Detroit, Mich , July 18, 1881. { 
T6 THE Eptror or THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

By request of Mr. R. Miller I write, wishing to call atten- 
tion to an error made by the printers in setting up report on 
wheels made to the Master Car-Builders. which might tend 
to mislead some persons. I allude to the statement marked 
‘* Statistical Memoranda,” in which you state the cost per 
1,000 miles run for one wheel net as $7.92. It should be 
7.92 cents, and so with the two following statements, 
8.73 cents and 11 cents, 

It was not suppcsetl by us that this report would be pub- 
lished in full, as we thought the Chairman of the Committee 
would simply have used such part of it as was necessary to 
elucidate the subject and draw the consequent conclusion’ 
from the data given, of we shotild have prepared it with 
more care atid in better form. F. C, ADAMSON, 

Chief Clerk Car Department. 
Atchison, Topeka d Sante Fe Raiirotd Vo.; } 
ToPeKa. Kansas, July 14; 1881; { 

To THE EpITOR DF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

We sent to the Chairman of Committee on Wheels a state- 
ment of our paper wheels, which I see you haveomitted. We 
have a set of 42 in. paper wheels under a sleeper which have 
made 252,403 miles without turring; also a pair of engine 
paper truck wheels that have made 65,110. This pair of 
wheels is under the “Uncle Dick” and running on the 
sharpest curves on the road over the Raton Mountains—a 


58-ton,cngine, Gro. HACKNEY. 





Locomotive Tire Flanges, Etc. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE 

in your issue of July 1 are representations from the Lon- 
don L£ngineer of several styles of Hanges for locomotive 
tires used in England, with the statement from that journal 
that ‘‘the question is one concerning which little or no in- 
formation exists,” to which is added your own statement 
that a similar diversity of form exists in this country, ‘“‘ and 
that there are apparently no reasons for preferring one 
form rather than another. 

This item will, it is to be hoped, bring out some informa- 
tion in this obscure matter, as there must certainly be some 
principle or philosophy to settle the question of the proper 
height, thickness and slope of a locomotive flange. 

And while this discussion is up, can auy one tell why the 
flange of a hand car is made thinner and more vertical 
with the tread than on regular cars and locomotives ? 

And what is the proper cone for a car wheel or locomo- 

motive wheel; and, should the larger wheels have a differ- 
ent cone from the smaller; also how much is a proper clear- 
ance for wheels on 4 ft. 8!¢ in. gauge tracks; and are there 
any-roads now using 4 ft. 9in. or 4 ft. 10 in. gauge. Hi. 
* [If **H” will open to the General Index of the 
Travelers’ Official Railway Guide, he will find each 
name of a railroad company preceded by figures giving 
the gauge of its roads ; while the 4 ft. 10 in. gauge has 
almost completely disappeared, there is an enormous 
mileage of 4 ft. 9in. road, including the whole im- 
mense system of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
from New York, Baltimore and Washington in the 
East to Chicago, St. Louis and Louisville in the West, 
and several other important roads. There are some 
also of 4 ft. 914 in. and 4 ft. 91¢ in. gauge. The 
changes that were made in reducing the difference 
between the 4 ft. 10 in. and the 4 ft. 81 in. gauge have 
generally been made gradually, and it is not easy to 
trace them always; the more so as companies whose 
tracks are fitted for standard-gauge often report them 
of 4 ft. 814 in. gauge, when in fact they are 14 or % in. 
wider. Some very important roads are reported in the 
Official Guide as of 4 ft. 814 in. gauge, when, if not 
changed within a few years, they are actually 4 ft. 
914.— EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. |] 








—Col. L. Mott was killed by a train at Columbus, Ga., 


July 19. He was 80 yearsof age, a well-known citizen of 
aay town, and for several youre v 


ice-President of the Mo- 





bile & Girard Com 


pany. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE MILEACE, CAPITAL, COST: ‘AND REVENUE OF ALL THE : RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1880. 
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Miles of RR..... 6,071 6.156 | 5.760, 6,036 i erty! ee 16.774. 080 oe 682. wet | Big Car Loads. 
Earnings: | j 24,011,260) 22,442, 7% 5,276 7 We are requested to eats, i reference to the contribu- 
Passenger. , 20,065,709 | ‘Net.. ...... - | 11,746,194 . 227,202) 9,852,776 8.858, 4 
Freight, etc | 24:524'756 | Dividends. 4,529, 741) 5,427,535 3,256,130 1,628,265 | a under this — ich agpenee® last week (page 381) 
ret sources 44,590,465 | | that the weight carried in one o 





the New England Car’ o.’s 

b—- cars was not only carried, but the car successfully 

iW aes a Re Sieicdthationed snail dumped by one man. The car in question is in daily service 
| a emen wi numoer oF my of ratroad constructe i rryi 

MIDDLE STATES. | | . and,in® operati each year y the United States from 1830 ‘baie gravel Caney, Om ng 85, tons of gravel at a load. 
' 





1 300 41: 208] 4.500.006 | Tt 
see seeeeeseee } 9% . i 4 ) ae -- a _—- -_— ——— 
dS 566, 6, 































5 ot , s ape.) ee) ae — ane sntetammnnnnes | Selling the Controlling Interest in Sahara. 
Passenger. ete 124,997,011 | 43,195,638 35.953.207) 39.255,780 | — SSS si cea ceh | Rca Ys Ss “‘Thave a plan to turn the great Sahara Desert into a 
Freight, etc..... 54,036,707/127. 118208 119,505,761) 126, 687,341 Shieh 0 | Annual Annual {a landscape, full of hills, valleys, glades and dells,” 
ak sources, ..... 180,008. 718\170,31 eee 155, 55,458,968 155 943.121 Year. |, Milesin increase of | YEarR. Mills in jincrease of | he sai as he entered a Griswold street tobacco store 
RS 23.393) 70,416,970| 61,559,993' 61,033,089 | Operation., mileage. || | operation. | mileage. “yesterday, 
Dividends kee | os 479,891) 23,911, 164 21,148,442) 24'890,480 : - 9 ara - |" “Yum,” was the reply from the man who was ‘sorting 
SovTH’N STaTEs, 4 teor. we yt ae ore ipe stems. 
Miles of RR..... | 13,548 | 13,389 12.498 | 11272 299 134 1858...., 26/968 2465 | he cost will only be 850, as 000. I shall issue 10,- 
Earnings: |. $ $ |. $ 380 151 11859... 28.789 1/821 000, 000 shares at $5 per sbare. very shareholder will be 
Passenger....... 10,448, 572 11,321,478) 11,221,014; © 9,953,090 |. 633 253 «| |1860..... 30.635 1.846 entitled to a ten-acre lot and a share in the profits of sales, 
Freight, etc.. .. | 37,869,182, 32,595,808| 31,576,270, 29,859,268 1,098 465 |1861..... 31.286 651 Will you take two shares /” 
2 sources...... | 48,317, Tid, ryt tas: 42,797,284| 39,812,358 1,273 175 11862.... 32,120 834 0. sir.’ 
Tat a ic? | 18,124,034) 14,673.357| 14,379,958 12,664,346 1.497 224 =| '1863..... 33.170 | 1.050 uae ” 
Dividends ee | 3 525. 977 2. 131, 1770) 2,805,799, 2,740,793 1,913 416 | 1864... 33.908 738 “No. sir.’ 
W. &S. W. Sr’s. | Z i wd Best} =e | \iaoeees “ pa ie a Will vou give me half a pound of fine cut for a share ?” 
Miles of RR..... | 45,911 44,104 41,605 39,136 585 717 —«|:1867....| 39,250 | 2'449 * No, sir. 
Earnings: & . 3 2 038 491 =—§- |: 1868...., 42,229 | 2,979 “Don't you w ant to see the desert smile 7?” 
peice games edn aaasamy tgcercae iets | , fase by Haat | ei | Ro. 
oe ? , ‘) ’ ph | e , eee , | 1] eee 52, “6 = 
All sourees....... [290,588,190 /2:32,370,648 200,852 475 193,204,516 i) 2 #688 | Be deat: Goees | $840 eaeeae su sianasinch aesmagveen welny tn cecininet 
SRE |125.166,218) 98,961,903| 77,958,229, 66.085. 3} 1846..:.| = 4,930 | 207 | 1872... 66,171 | 5,878 “1 do.” 
Dividends... | 33'117,590) 23,561,262) 19,941,222 14,556-462 | I947.°°. 75,508 |. 688 ABT... TOBE | L107 pe <S maar 
| 1848....| ; 5,006 | + 308 | 1874...) 72,383 | 2,105 ery well, sir—very well. It is such men as you, sir, 
Pactric States. | | 1849...., .° 7,365 | 1,369 ||1875...., 74,096 1,712 who obstruct—but hold on. Gimme ten cents’ worth of 
Mikes — soe agis } 3,608 -— | 3,108 1850. . | 2,051 1,656 i 3g78----| qeeos s.739 poor plug pons - the eh hands and let 
| i # seve] J 2, a with my tunnel from Port 
Passenger. ...... a.si0,a40| 8,862,090| 8,520,281) 7,803,040 | i859...) ios | Tees | 1878...) 81,776 | 2687 | Cisce. Eh? What do vou say! It’s the eect in 
Freight, etc..... 19, 17,311; 18,082,176; 17,351,726) 16,558,900 ae 2,452 /1879....| 86,497 4.72 ~ to ‘ber t f x 
_ sources. ..... 28.736. 26,444,206) 26,881,007, 24,652,849] ya54 ||| 36,720 | - \\ T8380. .7.| 93.671 7174 ve this summer iy a country of your own. Eh! 
EY. Eis tds 10,786,106! 9,973,195) 12,967, 11,319,427. “the 3si374 | cilesa || | Thanks; Sahara is yours. Go ahead with the smiling pro- 
Dividends Saisie | 3.992.762) 1,628,265) ...... . 4,582,130 cees.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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UNITED STATES 

Advance sheets of the introduction to that indispens- 
able annual, the *‘ Manual of the Railroads of the 
United States,” of Messrs. H. V. & H. W. Poor, enable 
us once more to make a review of the entire railroad 
system of the UnitedStates. Statistics of the mileage: 
equipment, capital, earnings, expenses, interest and 
dividends, etc., of it are collected here, and here 
alone, making it the on!y source of information as to 
these facts for the country at large, while the articles on 
the separate roads give the summaries of several an- 
nual reports for a series of years, which are the most 
valuable aid in investigating the companies, or groups 
of them, as daily and almost hourly use of them for 
many vears enables us to testify. The more important 
parts of the statistical summary we publish elsewhere, 
and on them are based the analyses and comparisons 
of this article. 

The yearly additions of mileage reported by the 
Manual are such as are reported to it by the several 
companies, and frequently, perhaps generally, do not 
include roads not opened for traffic, though track may 
be laid upon thern. Consequently they do not agree 
with our yearly record of new railroad construction. 
which includes all new roads on which track was laid 
during the year, of which, at the end of December, 
there are frequently some hundreds of milcs on which 
regular trains are not run, or on which trains are run 
by the contractors and not by the companies. For 
1880 and 1879, however, Poor’s figures agree very nearly 
with ours, and the aggregate additions for the vine 
years that we have compiled records of new railroad 
construction are very close indeed—33,377 miles by 
Poor, and 34,210 by our records—an average variation 
of 93 miles a year, nearly the whole of which. we be- 
lieve, is due tothe failure to report to the Manual 
road built in 1872. The Manual makes a total of 
93,671 miles of railroad in the United States at the be- 
ginning of this year, which is, doubtless, very néarly 
correct. 


The most interesting of the figures in the introduc- 


RAILROADS IN 1880, 


tion. however, are those regarding equipment, stock, 
debts, cost, earnings, expenses, profits, dividends, etc., 
making a sort of annual report for the national railroad 
system. These figures, of course, can be given only 
for the railroads that report to the Manual, or in some 
other accessible form, and they cannot be given for 
most of the mileage constructed during the year, and 
not forsomeold roads. Actually, the Manual’s figures 
are given for 84,225 miles of road, which is 2.272 miles 
less than was in operation at the beginning of the 
year 1880. 

Further, the “year” covered by the Manual is a 
very elastic one. The figures given are those of 
the last annual report, which in a few cases in this 
year’s Manual may be for 1879 instead of 1880; for 
many will be for the years ending with June and 
September, with which most of the state reports clos>, 
and for some important roads is for a year ending in 
the first half of 1879, as the Chicago & Northwestern, 
ending with May, and usually the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, ending with March. It must be 
understood that the aggregate statistics are for the 
last fiscal year reported, and that many more of the 
roads report to the end of June or September than for 
the ca'endar year. 

Bearing this in mind, we will compare the reports of 
the national railroad system in 1879 and 1£80: 


Road and Equipment: 1880. 1879. Increase. Pc. 
Miles of road, total............... 93.671 86,447 7,174 8.3 
i“ a ". ere .225 84,715(Dec.)490 0.6 
Miles of second tracks and sidings 21,978 20,41 1,937 9.7 
Miles of steel track............... rae rere a 
No. of locomotives................ 17.949 17,084 8€5 5.1 
No. of passengers Cars............ 12.7389 «32,009 780 «6.5 
No. baggage, mail and ex. cars.. 4.786 4,419 267 «80 
No. freight cars........... eye 529,355 480,180 59,165 12.8 


Curiously, though there had been an increase of 
4,700 miles of road the previous year, which must have 
made a record as to capital, earnings, etc. in 1880, 
there was a slight decrease in the mileage reporting 
such statistics. The following statement in the intro- 
duction may explain : ‘‘ During the year various con- 
solidations were made in the Southern States, in con- 
sequence of which earnings to the amount of not less 
than $2,000,000 were not reported, in addition to a very 
large amount of earnings by companies whose 
officers refused information. The total earnings of all 
the railroads, 16,000 miles, of the Southein States 
equaled probably $52,000,000.” (The earnings uf those 
reporting were $48,317,754). 

It is probable thut the reports of equipment cover 
mostof the roads not reporting earnings. ‘The ad- 
dition to the stock of locomotives may seem small, but 
most new locomotives go to replace worn-out old 
ones, and 5 per cent. increase is likely to be sui- 
ficient to stock an increase of 814 per cent. of road, 
most new rvads requiring but a light equipment. The 
great increase in freight cars is what was tobe ex- 
pected, and is chiefly for old roads, several of which 
added cach scme thcurands to their stcck in the last 
year. Dividing by the total mileage, for every 100 
roiles of road, there were: 


18F0. 1879. 
iii. ke bie dkas od die’ Aen WEh6dS0 cer 19.2 19.8 
PT SIME COUG. 06 cis snitinsdoecetecacacecienees 19.0 19.1 
DOONe OOPS io ie sinc. cccctncasecscs cmeacee soccak@Qie 555.0 
PE PED hg. 0 6s Ficecesbncnsnsdcanwicdasas 72.4 24.2 


Showing an increase only in freight cars, which is 
what is to be expected when there isso large an in- 
crease of new road. 

Capital and Cost: 





18&0. 1879. Increase. P.c. 

AOR cco csccess $2,553,734,177 $2,479,965,945 $73,768,232 3.0 
Funded debt... 2,392,017,820  2,282,540,065 109,477,755 4.8 
Other debt..... 162,489,909 156,881,052 5,608,857 3.6 
Total capital.$5,108,241,906 $4,919.387,062 $188,854,844 3.8 
2 SR: veves £,633,609,297  4,416,510,847 237,098,450 5.4 


The capital is given doubtless for the roads report- 
ing earnings, etc., that is, for 84,225 miles in 1880 
against 84,715 in 1879, andnot inc!uding some of the 
roads reporting in 1879, whoze place is mide up with 
new roads. The increase, therefore, represents chiefly 
additions to the capital and cost of old road. Permi.e 
of road reporting the figures were in the two years: 








18890. 1879. Increase, aN 

ee os vee. OO SD 9.274 $1,044 3.5 
Funde:i debt....  ..... 28,400 “844 1,456 4.4 
Other debt........ 920 1,882 78 4.1 
Total capital......... $60,659 $58.070 $2,580 4.5 
Ms hen crecttbavasreiee 55,252 H2, 154 3,118 6.0 


There thus was an increase of 414 per cent. in stock 
and debts, and of six per cent. in cost per mile. If all 
the uew road had been included, there doubtless would 
have been a decrease in all these items per mile. In 
view of the very great improvements made on many 
roads duiing the year, the considcrable increase in 
cost per mile was to he expected. 

Eurnings, expenscs and profits: 


Gross earnings: 1880. 1879. Increase. P. ¢. 
Freight,<«te ...... $467 748.228 $386,676.108 $81,-72.820 21.0 
Passenger......... 147,658,003 142,336,191 53:6,812 37 

Total. ......... $615.401,931 $229,017 299 $85,280,632 163 
Workingexpenses. 360,208,495 3.9, 95,575 51.112,9.0 16.5 











Net earnin’s .... $255,19%,426 $219,0'6.724 $35,276,712 16.0 
Interestonbonds.. 167,866,328 1122:7,5 8 *4,371.190 39 
Dividends ... ..... 77,115,411 61,681,470 15,433,941 25.0 

*Decreuse, . 

The very large ipgrease in freight earnings is ac- 


companied by a very moderate increase in passenger 
earnings, while from 1873 to 1879 there was an in- 
crease of 14 per cent. in passenger earnings and of less 
than 6 per cent. in freight earnings, the aggregate in- 
crease being 8 per cent. then against 1614 from 1879 to 
1880. The increase in working expenses was nearly 
in the same proportion, 1614 per cent., and there was 
left the very large in--rease of 16 per cent. in net earn- 
ings. amounting to more than $35,000,000. From 1878 
to 1879 the increase in net earnings had been 1714 pet 
cent., amounting to $32,000,000, 

Though the funded debt 1s reported to be $110.000,- 
000 greater in 1880, the interest paid on it is reported 
as more than $4,000,000 less, and the interest payments 
amount to but 4.1 per cent. ou the total amount of 
bonds, against 4.91 per cent. the year before. This is 
partly accounted for by the substitution of income 
bonds for other bonds in a number of reorganized com- 
panies, 

The increase in dividends paid is 25 per crnt., 
amounting to more than fifieen millions, and the gross 
amount is the greatest ever divided by the railroads of 
the country, though but little more than in 1875. The 
dividends paid were equal to 3.02 per cent. on all the 
stock outstanding, against 2.49 in 1879 and 2.34 in 
1878. 

The above items per mile of road 


reporting are, for 
three years : 








Earnings. 1880, 1879. 
es i $4,564 

* passengers 1,680 

Pekicsknan sheen £6,244 

Exp nses 3.670 
Net earning 2,610 
Interest... 1iiB3 ; 
Dividends.... H1G 732 %2 


The percentage of increase in 18¢0 over 1879 is very 
nearly that given with the totals above, there being 
very little change in the mileage reporting. The avet- 
age net earnings of $3,030 per mile of road re- 
ported for 1880 was sufficient to pay 7 per 
cent. on acapital of $43,300 per mile of road, 8 per cent. 
on $38,00), 9 per cent. on $33,700, or 10 per cent. on 
$30,300, all of which are very much lower figures than 
the average cost per mile in any country in the world. 

The capital, gross earnings, expenses and net ea:n- 
ings per mile of road, and percentage of net earnings 





on Capital of the railroads of the United States, for 
ten successive years, have been : 

P. ec. of P. c. of 

Stock and Gross ex. to Net eurt.on 

Year. debt. earnings. Expenses. earn, ean ings. capital. 
1871... $59,726 $9.04) $5,863 64.3 $3.177 5.32 
1872... 65,116 &.116 5 224 64.4 * pa 520 
1873... 57 136 TYAT 6,173 65.1 ° 4.56 
1874... 60,944 7.513 47765 63.6 2.737 4.40 
1875... 61,533 7.010 4.425 63.1 2 65 4.220 
1876... 60,791 6.764 4235 co 2,536 4.16 
"1877... 61.650 6.°s2 4.075 O48 2,307 v.74 
1878... 59.040 6 232 3.847 61.7 2.385 4.04 
1879. . 58,070 6,.44 3,670 58.8 2.6:0 449 
1880... 60,650 7.307 4,277 58.5 3,030 5.09 


Capital per mile has varied but little since 1874, at 
the close of the railroad construction period. Gross 
earnings per mile we see decreased continously from 
1871 down to 1878, made very littie gain from the low- 
est point in 1579. but in 1880 leaped up at once, becom< 
ing the largest for six years. Expenses made a similar 
leap, yet not so far but that net earnings per mile were 
the largest since 1871. So the percentage on the capi- 
tal formed by the net earnings decreased continously 
from 1871 to 1877, and since 1877 has increased, and 
mest of all last vear, when it became just 5 per cent., 
which is as good an average return as most Europe:n 
countries exhibit; this has been exceeded only in 187] 
and 1872. 

Of the increase of gross earnings, $58,000,000 out of 
the total of $86,000,000, and of the increase of net earn- 
ings $26.000,000 of $35,000,000 is credited to the We:t- 
‘ern and Southwestern States, which, however, leave 
about 55 per cent. of the total mileage reporting. The 
Middle States, however, with 1734 per cent. of the total 
mileage, had $29,000,C00 (30 per cent.) of the increase 
of gross and $13,500,000 (<6 per cent.) of the increase of 
net earnings. There is, however, again in ali sections, 
indicating general prosperity. 





TH WELLAND CANAL. 


The August number of Harper's Monthly has an 
article by Frederic G. Mather, entitied ‘* Water 
Routes from the Great Northwest,” which is chiefly a 
very full and excellent desciiption cf the improved 
Welland Canal, with some Ciscussion of the ciher 
Canadian canals, the Erie Canai, and varicus proposed 
schemes for improving the Erie Cana}, follo.ed by a 
chapter on ‘‘the practical effects of an enlargid 
Erie Canal, the new Weiland Canal, and other 
land and water routes in solving the problem of 
cheap transportation.” This last part seems to us very 
weak and inconsequent, and is certainly in some im- 
portant respects inaccurate; but the description of 
the improved Welland Canal and what it is intcnded 





-|to be capable of doing is very gool indeed, and will 





command the attention of carriers, many of whom 
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will be able to form estimates as to the probable effect 
of this great werk much more accurate than those 
which the final chapter of the article gives. 

The old Welland Canal operied a route from Chicago 
and Duluth to the foot of Lake Ontario for vessels 
drawing 814 ft. of water and carrying 600 tons. In 
course of time vessels as small as this have become 
uneconomical for carrying grain, and are being re- 
placed by very much larger ones, afew carrying 
2,000 tons, and many 1,200 tons and more. The 
Welland Canal never obtained a very larze share of 
the Northwestern freight bound to the sea-board. It 
has by some been supposed that the expectation was 
that vessels from the upper lakes passing through 
this canal would sail on not only down Lake Oatario 
and the St. Lawrence but across the Atlantic, avoid- 
ing the transfer of grain between Chicago and Liver- 
pool. Prubab!y, however, this was never expected 
by those who designed and executed the canal. A 
few vessels have sailed from Chicago to Europe direct, 
but in most cases these were vessels that 
sought a European market, and did not ex- 
pect to return. In fact, not only do the vessels 
going through the canal not cross the Atlantic. but 
they do not even go down the St. Lawrence. By far 
the larger part of thent transfer their cargoes at King- 
ston, at the foot of Lake Ontario, to barges which 
carry the grain to Montreal, whence it is again trans- 
ferred to ocean vessels. The navigation of the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal is not possible, we believe. to 
the largest vessels that can pass the old Welland 
Canal, and at all events it is difficult and costly for 
them, and the carriage can be done as well by much 
cheaper craft built specially for the service. Thus 
there are actualiy as many transfers of grain shipped 
from Chicago to Europe via the Welland Canal and 
Montreal as of that going via the Erie Canal and New 
York. 

Tranfers from one vessel to another, however, are 
very rapidly and cheaply made. The present price at 
Buffalo for this service is 14 cent a bushel, and it prob- 
ably can be afforded at a regular rate of 14 cent, and 
with advantage to the grain. For most other freights 
a transfer would be much more costly and disadvan- 
tageous. 

Port Colborne, the Lake Erie entrance of the Wel- 
land Canal, is substantially the same distance as 
Buffalo from Western lake ports. The other two steps 
of the export grain, to tide-water at New York or 
Moutrea!, and thence across the Atlantic, remain to be 
compared with each other. It is commonly aftirmed 
that Montreal is as favorable a port as New York to 
ship from. This, however, believe not 
true, Montreal is considerably nearer than New 
York to Liverpool], bu. some hundreds of miles of the 
distance are by river, not by sea, which for sailingves- 
sels at least is costlier navigation, and the navigation 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence is more dangerous than any 
part of the route from New York. Further, this route 
is closed by ice for nearly one half of the year, and 
whatever shipping plies between Montreal and Europe 
in summer must sail from some other American port 
in the winter. Much of the time, doubtless, rates on 
gtain from Montreal are no higher than those from 
New York, but this is probably beeause vessels arriv- 
ing at Montreal ¢ mnot get any more, and probably at 
equal rates very few vesselsengaged solely in the grain 
trade would choose to go to Montreal for cargoes. The 
difference for some months in the year, however; is 
not likely to be very great; and nothing prevents a 
vessel’s taking cargoes from Montreal in summer and 
from Boston, Baltimore and New Orleans in winter. 

There remain the intermediate sections from Buf- 
falo to New York, and from Port Colborne to Mon- 
treal, and it is on these that the contest is made. From 
Buffalo to New York is 502 miles, 352 of which is 
canal, passing 200-tor boats. From Port Colborne to 
Montreal is 86513 miles, only 71 of which is canal, while 
155 is ky lake, and the rest by river—much less favor- 
able river navigation than tha Hudson, however. 
Were Montreal fully as favorable a shipping port as 
New York, it would seem to gain its desired advantage 
simply by making the Welland Canal and the St. Law- 
rence as favorable as the Erie Canal, the distance from 
Port Colborne to Montreal being very little greater than 
that Buffalo to Albany. But the Canadian route has had 
this iatal disadvantage. that because of its passing 
only very small lake vess2ls it has increased materially 
the whole cost of lake (-ansportation. It cost much 
more to carry to Port Colborne tian to Baffalo, be- 
cause only 600-ton vessels could enter the canal at Port 
Colborne, while 1,500-ion vessels carried cargoes to 
Buffalo, and this increase of the cost on thé 50 miles 
of lak above Port Colborne hascounterbalanced what- 
ever advantage there may have been on the 365 miles 
of canal, lake and river below that place over the Erie 
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Canal and Hudson River youte. If the transfer had | the 


. been at Port Colborne, and the vesselscould have gone 


thence economically through to Montreal. instead of 
transferring azain at Kingston, then the lake part of 
the route would have been as good for Port Colborne 
as for Buffalo. 

The improvement of the Welland Canal, a portion 
of which was to be opened this month, will more than 
do this. It will permit large lake vessels, drawing 
14 feet of water and carrying 1,200 tons, to pass dir- 
ectly from Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth and Toledo 
to the point of transfer at the foot of Lake Ontario, 
within about 180 miles of Montreal { which is alinost 
as 1f these lake vessels could sail through to Troy, and 
a difficult stream of rapids and canals were substituted 
for the magnificent Hudson. The enlarged Welland 
Canal will not pass the largest of the vessels that have 
been built on the lakes recently, but by far the greater 
part of the vessels engaged in the lake traffic can pass 
its locks. It is but 2714 miles long, but has 24 locks, 
lifting 330 feet, the passage of which, of course. con- 
sumes considerable tame ; but, with this interruption. 
the Canadian route, as far east as Kingston, is con- 
tinuous cheap lake navigation, which is thus extended 
to within 180 miles of tide-water. 

The improvement of the St. Lawrence canal forms a 
part of the plan. but this will not be completed for 
some years ; and, meanwhile, we are to see what will 
be the effect of admitting large lake vessels as far east 
as Kingston. Last year the rate from Chicago to 
Kingston was from 213 to 41% cents a bushel bigher 
than to Buffalo—from 40 to 90 per cent. higher, the 
difference being equal to half or three-quarters of the 
freight on the Erie Canal. If this difference is materi- 
ally reduced by the enlargement of the canal, there 
will be good rezson for believing that the route will be 
a great success as soon as the St. Lawrence improve- 
ment is completed. Unless the passage of the canal is 
more costly in time or money than there appears any 
reason for it to be, it ought to be a decided suc- 
cess now; though it probably will not be much 
felt in cheapening transportation, because there 
is now but a limited stcck of the boats that navi- 
gate the St. Lawrence insufticient to take any great 
increase of traffic ; while as the St. Lawrence canals 
are soon to be made to pass much larger craft, there 
will be unwillingness to build new vessels small enough 
for the present channel, which can only be used two 
or three years. The improvement of the Welland 
Canal will not be completed until next year, but a part 
of it is already available, and it was announced that 
it would be opened for vessels drawing 12 ft. of water 
this month. (We have not heard that it has been 
opened, however). Portions of the old canal of suffi- 
cient capacity in connection with the completed parts 
of the new one permit this to be done. The result of 
its opening will be watched with great interest by all 
engaged in the grain-carrying trade, but espe- 
cially by the boatmen on the Erie Canal 
(who are most threatened by it), and by the 
railroads. Unless the disadvantage of the Montreal- 
Liverpool section of the route is very considerable, it 
seems probable that this will be decidedly cheaper 
than the Erie Canal route. though the latter at present 
is very cheap indeed—to the canal boats doubtless un- 
protitably so, The distance from Montreal to Chicago 
is but 1,261 miles, 1,005 mi'es of which are lake. 
From Chicago to New York the distance is 1,419 miles, 
only 865 of which are lake. Though the barges thau 
ply between Kingston and Montreal are small, they 
are still twice as large as Erie Canal boats, and ought 
td make much better time. This route seems to us 
much more likely than the Mississippi route to make 
an important diversion of the grain traffic. It is the 
shortest and most d rect of all the routes. To Liver- 
pool from New Orleans one-half further 
than from New York; but = from  Mon- 
treal the distance is less than from New 
York. Both routes. however, may prosper at once, 
the river taking grain from the more southern district, 
distant from the lakes. and the lakes (whether to Mon- 
treal or New York) from the more northern district, 
which can reach the lakes as easily as the river. The 
lake route, moreover, is utilized for supplying the de- 
mand for consumption in the Eastern and Middle 
States, which has usually been more than the exports. 
This traftic is what the railroads get most of. This de- 
mand. tor New England, could be supplied by the St. 
Lawrence route: but it would have to be very cheap 
to do it. Ifso supplied the distribution would prob- 
ably be made from Oswego and Ogdensburg as much 
as from Mentreal and perhaps more. 
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REDUCED CROPS AND THE EFFECT ON RAIL: 
ROAD EARNINGS. 

There continues to be the most extraordinary interest 

in the condition of the crops, and the extent to which 

reports are colored by the desire to hear or bull the 
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market, both for grain and railroad securities.-is pain- 
fully manifest in most of the publi:hed discussions of 
the subject, and, we imagine, in many of the reports 
themselves. The most trustworthy reports are tor- 
tured to support opposite conclusions. and there is the 
most shamefui falsehood practiced on both sides. Until 
very recently the bulls insisted, in the face of the 
almost uniform reports of official statistics, that the 
crops of the country of all kinds would be larger than 
ever before; while the bears have greatly exaggerated 
the amount of damage where there has been dam- 
age to crops, and multiplied over and over again 
the resulis to business and especially to railroads 
of a smaller grain crop. The bulls have had a good 
deal to say about a “syndicate of Lars” engaged in 
making all sorts of injurious rep rts; but, in fact, 
there ure two syndicates of Liars, one of bears and one 
of bulls, and which has done and is doing the most 
and the most outrageous lying, it wou'd be hard to 
say. 

But besides the efforts knc wingly made to falsify the 
actual situation, there are some discussions, based on 
facts, perbaps conscientiously collected and quite accu- 
rate, which err egregiously by exaggerating the effect 
of an increase or decrease in production. A recent 
number of the Chicago Tr.bune has discussed the 
effects of a short grain crop, in which it says that there 
is likely to be a decrease of 200,000,000 bushels in grain 
production this year, and that all this will be taken 
from the exports. The quantity isa large one certainly, 
but everything is comparative, and a reduction of 
200,000,000 bushels in the grain production of the 
United States is comparatively not a very great mat- 
ter. If we heard that a faimer who produced 2.434 
bushels of grain last year was likely to produce but 
2,234 this, we should not think him likely to suffer or 
to be embarrassed at all. We should expect him to be 
prepared for fluctuations much greater than that. 
Now, this is precisely the proportion of a decrease of 
200,000,000 from the aggregate grain crop of the United 
States in 1880. It will not hurt the country a particle 
more than the decrease from 2.434 to 2,234 would hurt 
the individual farmer. It will not burt it so much, 
because grain-growing is only one of a vast number of 
national industries; while when produced on the scale 
named it is usually the chief industry of the individual 
farmer. 

We are not at all sure that the entire decrease of 
grain production w-ll be taken from tke exports. Let 
us consult the experience of the country. The total 
production of grain and the exports of flour and grain 
from the United States fur six successive years have 
been in bushels : 





Production. Exports 
Kc oh iabeedcekoe pwn ooee sent ae ee 10°2.449 406 
Sr Lun * W720 426 
1877 . 046 T4599; wud 
ere 90,00 4,130 244,941,745 
a ee sa 24,540,500 270,626 SVT 
Pctskasea ste ° 34,583,811 298,456,661 


Hence we see that from 1875 to 1876 there was a de- 
crease of 69,000,000 bushels in the preduction, but an 
increase of 45,000,000 in the exporis. On the other 
hand from 1876 to 1877 there was an increase of 215,- 
000.000 bushels in the production, and a decrease of 
1,500,000 in the exports. A decrease of 200,000,000 in 
the production would leave us 2,214,000,000 bushels; 
and with a production little greater than that we ex- 
ported 235,000,000 bushels in 1878, or but 64,000,000 
bushels less than last year. Considering the fact that 
our exports have never been one-eighth of our pro- 
duction, it is astonisbing to assume that the whole of 
the decrease in production will be takea from the 
exports. 

Further, the Chicago Tribune says thata shortage of 
200,000,000 bushels of grain means a loss of 6,000,000 
tons of freight and of $24.000,000 of earnings to the rail- 
roads. In the first place it is only the heaviest of the 
grains that weigh 6,000,0°0 tons to 200,009,000 bushels; 
one of the chief weighs but 3,200,000 tons to that num- 
ber of bushels. But, again, the railroads do not carry 
all the grain. About 19,000,000 bushels last year went 
down the Mississippi; probably 130,000 000 bushels 
were shipped by lake, and 71,000,000 of this came to 
tide-water by the Er‘e Cunal and some otber millions 
down the St. Lawrence, the total receipts of the At- 
lantic ports being 370,000,000 bushels. Now the whole 
of the decrease is not going tocome from the railroads. 
Lake, canal and river will suffer slso. 

Most of the grain carried by the water routes is 
brought to the water by rail, it is true, but a great 
deal of it is carried but a short distance. 

The fact is, a decrease of 200,000.000 bushels in the 
grain crop of this vast country, if pretty evenly dis- 
tributed—not all in a few states—would hardly be felt 
in time of prosperity. It is equivalent to but four 
bushe's per inhabitant, and to but about 8 per cent. cf 
the last year’s grain crop. The country whic! cannot 
bear a reduction of 8 per cent. in its leading crops, 





especially when tha‘ reduction is from (he largest vor 
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known, without a collapse of railroad securities and| year. And it seems quite probable that there will be| freight to support any trans-continental railroad, and 


financial troubles, is in a bad way. If it were a 
decrease from a very poor crop and after a period 
of industrial paralysis, it would doubtless be 
truly a disaster—the Jast strain on the 
back. If, for instance, the crop 1877 
been much smaller than that 1576, 


of 


of we 


should certainly have had very serious trouble in this | 


country. There was alight crop in 1876, folowing years 
of bad business. The depression of the.trausportation 
interests following that poor harvest—that is, during 
the twelve months ending about Aug. 1, 1877—reached 


. . . . . . | 
its lowest point ; and with another year like it, not to) 


say worse,a goodly number of railroad companies 
whose stocks now sell at par or thereabouts would 
have become bankrupt, in addition to the large 
number already in that condition. But a fine crop in 
1877. together with a heavy foreign demand and good 
prices, put the country on its feet again. 

It is, however, desirable to remember that for four 
successive years, beginning with 1877 and ending with 
1880, taking the country as a whole, we have had 
extraordinarily good crops, and that this will not con- 
tinue forever, nor will the exceptionally rapid progress 
which has been stimulated by this succession of good 
harvests. Calculations based on the supposition that 
the progress of recent years can be safely counted on 
for an indefinite future are sure to be disappointed. 
But no rational estimate of the value of a railroad 
or other productive industry is based upon ary one 
year’s results, and least of all upon the results of an 
exceptionally favorable or unfavorable year. That 
the Lake’Shore earned 11.28 per cent. on its stock in 
1880 was not sufficient reason for concluding that it 
would earn that ever after; but it was just as much 
so as to conclude, in 1878, that the stock would never 
pay more than 4 per cent., which was the dividend for 
that year. 

But even if dividends are limited by an unfavorable 
year, if the cause is clearly a temporary one, the price 
of the stock shou:d not be affected by more than the 
amount of the decrease in the dividend. If the situa- 
tion justifies contidence in an average dividend of 6 
per cent., and thereupon the stock is valued at 100; 
then if a crop below the average reduces the divi- 
dend one year to 5 per cent., at the beginning of the 
year the stock should be worth 99 and at the end 100 
again. But this, we know, is not what happens on 
the stock exchanges. Losses and gains are capitalized 
at once, though they may be temporary and well 


known to be temporary. Drop 2. per cent. 
from the dividend on a stock that has pre- 
viously paid 8, and it is likely to fall 10 


or 20 per cent., if it is a stock in which there is 
much speculation. Stocks held almost entirely by in- 
vestors are not nearly so sensitive. For example, the 
Pennsylvania before the railroad war was quoted at 
about 133 (for two $50 shares), while Lake Shore was 
about 133 also. As we write Lake Shore is about 121, 
and Pennsylvania 129. Yet Pennsylvania Railroad 
shareholders will probably lose much more than those 
of any other road by the low rates, because they have 
the profits (and the losses) of a vast system of railroads 
which they lease at fixed rentals. There is some 
speculation in Pennsylvania, but not nearly so much 
as in Lake Shore. The owners, most of them, expect 
to hold it through good years and bad years, and esti- 
mate it on the basis of what they think will be the 
average return. 


But a man who has bought a hundred shares on a 
margin has not the slightest interest in the road’s prof- 
its next year; what he wants is a good showing for 
this year which will advance the price within the next 
month. 

We are not going to be hurt much by the smaller 
crops of this year, even if the decrease shall be 
200,000,000 bushels, of which there is no evidence yet. 
In the four principal winter-wheat states a probable 
decrease of 63,000,000 bushels is reported, against 
which we have an increase of perhaps ten millions 
in Kansas. In Iowa a reduction of 17,000,000 in the 
spring wheat crop is predicted, but the prospect is at 
least fair that Minnesota and Dakota will make a con- 
siderabie gain over their quite moderate production last 
vear, and Nebraska will have perhaps 10,000,000 bushels 
more: a good deal will depend on the harvest weather. 
Corn is not in so good a condition as at this time last 
year, But there is plenty of time for it yet ; and last 
year, though the promise was never better in July. the 
crop was not of the best, and a very considerable 


portion of that which matured was spoiled by unfavor- | 


able picking weather. Of course there is also plenty 
of time for the corn crop to be ruined ; but it is tke 
safest of all our grain crops. 


camel's | 
had | 


| lower prices for wheat, in spite of the smaller Ameri- 
| can production, because of a very much larger produc- 
| tion in Europe than has been had for two or three 
years. Low prices will compel low rates on many of 
the railroads. But if wheat is cheap abroad and our 
| corn crop is less than the average, corn will almost 
surely be higher. The European workman buys more 
meat when his bread is cheap, and the meat he buys is 
| chiefly American bacon, which is made of American 
|corn. A few cents a bushel on the enormous corn 
| crop will make up for any probable losses on wheat. 

The fact 1s, there is nothing alarming in the agricul- 
tural situation. Thereis likely to be a smaller crop 
than the extraordinary ones of 1880 and 1879, but it 
will not necessarily cause any serious loss. 





Northern Pacific Through Traffic Prospects. 








Mr, Henry Villard, who is now the virtual head of 
both the Northern Pacific and the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company, last week made a speech to the 
business men of St. Paul on the plans and prospects 
of the Northern Pacific, in which he prophesied enor- 
mous earnings from the through traffic of the road as 
soon as it is completed, and named $5,000,000 as the 
earnings that would be contributed by the railroads 
in Oregon and Washington that will find an outlet 
over the Northern Pacific as soon as it is completed. 
Mr, Villard based this estimate largely on the traffic 
now carried from the Columbia River to San Francisco 
by the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, 
amounting last year to 170,000 tons, 110,000 tons of 
which were wheat. All this traffic, he said, would go 
to the Northern Pacific when it was completed. 

This seems to us an astonishing statement, in view 
of the experience of California and the Central Pacific 
Railroad. California last year produced nearly 46,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and it has, ever since the Pacific 
Railroad was completed, produced millions of bushels 
for export yearly ; yet it is very nearly true to say 
that not one bushel of these vast exports, amounting 
in the last crop year to more than 20,000,000 bushels 
(while a surplus of an equal amount was left in Cali- 
fornia to be marketed this crop year) went across 
the continent by rail. Yet nearly all the California 
wheat is produced upon the lines of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, and is curried to San Francisco by them ; 
and we may be sure that if this company could make 
a cent a bushel more by carrying the wheat across the 
continent the full length of its line it would do so. 
But, as it would have to be carried 3,200 miles or more 
tu reach Atlantic markets, arate of 34 per cent. per 
ton per mile, which is much less than the average ex- 
pense on the Pacific railroads, it would amount to 72 
cents a bushel; and even in this year of exceptionally 
high ocean freights from San Francisco, the wheat is 
carried thence to Liverpool for about 48 cents a bushel, 
and in most years the cost has not been more than 32 
cents. Even with the present low ocean rate from 
New York, the railroads probably could not get the 
California wheat to carry across the continent at a rate 
higher than about 40 cents a bushel from Sacramento 
to New York, which is about 0.416 cent per ton per 
mnile. 

It is true that it would not be necessary to carry the 
wheat by rail further east than the lakes, and it is also 
true that a large part of the Oregon and Washington 
wheat, which will hereafter doubtless be the largest 
part of it, is produced at some distance east of the 
Pacific. From Ainsworth, the point where connec- 
tion is made with the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company’s systems, to Duluth is about 1,680 miles, to 
Chicago 2.100 miles, and to New York by rail 3,000 
miles. Hitherto a large part if not most of the grain 
carried by the road has not been marketed at Duluth, 
but by way of st. Paul and the Lake Michigan cities. 
But granting that Duluth is equivalent to Chicago as a 
market, a haul thither by railof nearly 1,700 miles 
will form a tremendous tax on the wheat-growers, 
and put them at very great disadvantage 
when compared with those of the Red 
River valley, not 250 miles from Duluth, or even those 
of Kansas and Nebraska, 500 to 800 miles from Chicago, 
and if tke railroad carries the wheat over the Rocky 
Mountains in this direction, it must do it at such rates 
as will, probably, leave it no profit. At least it will 
have to bea very different tariff from that which the 
Oregon Navigation Company now collects—24 cents a 
bushel for the 270 miles from Walla Walla to Port- 
land, or about 3 cents per ton per mile. One cent per 
ton per mile would make the charge more than 50 
| cents a bushel, and the road can hardly afford to carry 
| for less than that, except to get loads for cars that 
| go West loaded, and otherwise would have to return 





A reduction in the price of grain may have more | ©™Pty- 


effect than any probable decrease in production this 


It is a great error to count upon a heavy through 





there is no reason why any one should be deceived 
about it. The Central Pacific, which hitherto has had 
to carry the whole of the Oregon as well as the Cali- 
fornia and the trans-Pacific traffic, has reported its 
through traffic yearly, and the items of which it was 
composed. In the year 1879 (the last reported) it 
amounted to 219,684 tons in both directions, and also 
including the Utah traffic, which is through to this 
road, though not transcontinental. Now the popula- 
tion of California in 1880 was 865,000, against 250,000 
in Oregon and Washington together, and its produc- 
tion of wheat was 45,750,000 bushels in 1880, against 
17,000,000 in Oregon and Washington. The Central 
Pacific also reports its earnmmgs from through freight 
separately; in 1879 they amounted to about $2,650,000, 
the line being about half as long as the Northern Pacific. 
If $5,300,000 only is earned when all the transccntinen- 
tal traffic is carried by one line, how can the Northern 
Pacific get $5,000,000 out of it when it is divided among 
hree or four? 

It isone of the commonest of errors to exaggerate 
the amount and still more the profitableness of the 
through traffic of very long railroad lines. There are 
comparatively few freights that can afford to pay rail- 
road transportation 2,000 or 3,000 miles. With a com- 
munity of ten of twenty millions at each end of the 
line, the consumption of these valuable freights will be 
large enough to make a large traffic at remunerative 
rates ; but with a quarter of a million or even one, two 
or three millions at one end—especially if they can be 
reached by sea—a very heavy through traffic over 
so long a line is very improbable. 

Lines across the continent, like most other lines, 
have to draw their chief support from their local traf- 
fic, and especially will this be true of the Northern 
Pacific, which has a very small population at present 
atits western end. If wheat cannot be carried from the 
Columbia River to the Atlantic ata profit, the experi- 


ence of the Navigation Company has proved that a very 


handsome profit can be made by carrying it to the 
Pacific ; and although the proportion of agnicul- 
tural land to the total area on this and all the 
other trans-continental roads is much less than on 
this side of the Missouri, they have the vast advantage 
of forming the sole available outlet for a great distance 
on each side of them—frequently hundreds of miles— 
while further east a competitor is usually met within 
ten or fifteen miles, and often within five. Certain 
districts are capable of large production per square 
mile, but in these railroads will multiply so fast that 
it is doubtful whether much more profit will be drawn 
from them than from very thinly peopled grazing and 
mining districts, where for every mile of its length the 
railroad may drain the traffic of 200 square miles of 
country. In the latter districts it may take some time 
for the traffic to grow, but it will usually bear very 
remunerative rates, which grain that has to go 1,000 
to 4,000 miles to market usually will not bear. 


The Railroad War. 


Railroad wars would be the better title, for there are 
some four independent struggles going on, if struggles 
they can be called, in which, so far as appears, nobody 
is fighting for anything, but money is thrown away 
for the sake of reducing profits, 

Public attention is most occupied by the cutting 
of passenger rates from New York and Boston 
to Western cities, which has gone to that extent 
that the companies sell limited tickets from New 
York to Chicago for $10, the regular rate being 
$20; to Cincinnati for $10, and to St. Louis for 
$15.25 (regular rate $24.25), while the scalpers, ° 
who, on this occasion, are dealing in Erie and Bal. 
timore & Ohio tickets, we believe, go a dollar better. 
So far as we can learn, this is only an aggravation of a 
chronic trouble. Owing to the small difference be- 
tween the Boston and New York rates to the West, 
New York is always full of unused coupons obtainable 
at a considerable discount. Ordinarily, however, only 
a small part of the travelers get a reduction and then 
only about three dollars on a Chicago ticket; now 
everybody nearly gets cut tickets and the rebate is 
three times as large. 

There was an attempt some time ago tv solve the 
problem by making the rate from Boston to Chicago 
$25.75 by way of New York, while only $21 by way of 
Albany, and these are the figures in the official rate 
sheet now. This virtually shuts the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore & Ohio out of Boston, and it is not easy to 
see how they can consent to this, unless they are given 
something in return. To St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
many other places these roads form the short line from 
Boston. They have the inducement for giving up Bos- 
ton business that if they sell coupon tickets as low as 
by way of Albany they will greatly damage their own 
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much larger New York business, as well as that of 
other roads. But they ought not to be made to pay the 


whole cost of maintairiing New York rates. Rates To passenger ey on Derailments. Other. Total. 
from Boston have followed those from New York, that | T 4 2 . anda freight... 5 os “s -9 
is, they are one dollar higher than the New York rates. To freliht trans... ....-.. 16 a 2. = 
We do not hear of disturbance at Philadelphia and Bal-| (,. TOt@l-:----:00.0--++ 61 3 73 
timore; but the people there will get supplies of New | Killed by..... 20 31 

’ York tickets if nothing is done for them on the spot. SOENe «> sees a oo es aa 
Something has been seid of low rates in the other di- Totel............-00+ 7 109 


rection. Irregularities were common there before they 
were here, but they probably have now become general. 
We do nat hear of rebates of more than five or six dol- 
lars from Chicago, led¥ing the rate much higher than 
in the Gther direction. 

This is a season when usually through travel is light; 
and on that account probably the losses are less than 
ft most other seasons, and very much less than if the 
present rates continte till September. Just now the 
trains are filled by people who do pot need to travel, 
but wish to take advantage of the low rates; by and 
by there will be a large travel of people who would- 
go just the same if the rates were $20 instead of $10. 

There is absolutely no change in the east-bound 
freight. The rates from Chicago are given as 15 and 
1244, and apparently but little is taken at the latter 
fate. Shipmerits are heavy, but lighter than they have 
been, and taking the aggrégaté of the east-botind 
through business, not more than about one-sixth 
greater than before the 15-cent rate was made. No 
attempt is made to make any advance, it heing appar- 
ent that the desire for an advance is not universal: 
that is, some one for some reason deliberately prefers 
that rates should be kept unprofitable at this time. 
What this reason is no one seems to be able to guess. 

As to west-hound tates, in which we noted recently 
that there had been some itregularity, there are no 
hew developments, Matters are more nearly satisfac- 
tory itt New York now, but there are complaints else- 
wheie: 

Altogether, through business is in dn ¢xceedingly 
itnsatisfactory condition to all who wish to make a 
profit Gut of it, and the more so because the indications 
are that one df thé leaditig competitors prefers to have 
things as they are for the present. 





June Accidents. 





We present below the summary uf the monthly record of 
train accidents which heretofore we have given at the foot 
of the record itself. The number of accidents has been much 
greater than in the corresponding month last year; but com- 
pared with the winter months of this year it is small indeed. 
The wholé ntimber recorded for June this year is 73, by 
which 31 persons were killed and 78 injured. 

As compared with June, 1880, there was an increase of 17 
accidents, of 16 in the number killed and of 1 in that of in- 
jured. An unusual number of freight trainmen are reported 
kil‘ed, 

These accidents may be classéd as to their nattire and 
causes as follows: 

CoLu'sIons: 
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Wasb-vouts......... Repemhs anmenhokee [hietevew eetbesesdednaocca 2 

IIS acchis ia ceca mech, \ecabeniiC wa re ea ilnasmaa bons Cafshe 2 

.. , aaa eae eee ispednnad tensa “Wewte nee 1 

Misplaced ee RE ISI TER gh Re A IE 5 

Purposely ee SR ans aken bisives- earch dames denacen 1 

Purposely broken bridge................05 ceccssecsceces ~ 2 

Malicious obstruction....... pubewhaceseebeesiceabeusnebe. <6 2 

EC SE ge ae ae eee re ore 16 

~——51 


Cars burned while running 


MOMs sedocntevces ae 2 Waaease 7. 


Three collisions were caused by trains breaking in two; 
three by failure to given or obey orders correctly; two by 
misplaced switches; one by failure to use signals properly, 
and one by cars run out of a siding by mischievous or 
malicious boys. 

Elevea of the accidents were due to defects or failures of 
rolling stock, and eight to defects or failures of permanent 
way. Seven can be traced to the action of the elements; six 
to accidental obstructions not easily foreseen or prevented; 
22 were due to carelessness or defects in management; four 
were maliciously caused and 16 are unexplained. 

The second quarter of the year compares with the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1880 as follows: 


Accidents. —Killed.— —Injured.— 
81, ‘80. *81. ‘80. ‘81. *80. 


OE ee pats eteat 63 m 2 11 66 45 
Rc 6 chcdin bine hw cede 85 46 24 30 76 ©1107 
SAMs. a cnc. ascockt cee 56 315 78 7 

RRR 221 #173 #7 56 220 229 


The increase is marked, though much less so than for the | rain or insects, as is the case every year. A good deal has 


first quarter. As compared with the first quarter of 1881, 
the quarter just closed shows a decrease of of 264 accidents, 


18 killed and 392 injured, showing well the marked contrast 


77 | The critical point is now reached for the crop there, as a few 


A division according to classes of tains and accidents is 
as follows: 





As to time there were 47 accidents in daylight, 25 in 


darkness, and in one case the time is not definitely given. 
The average for months tas been nearly two-thirds of the 


accidents by daylight. 
For the year endirig with June os mene is as follows: 








of po Killed, Injured. 
73 21 1 
4a 214 
15 54 
69 137 
40 165 
29 141 
wn 182 
27 2h:3 
38 177 
22 
24 76 
31 78 
295 1.643 
202 753 
1878-79..... 810 200 794 


The averages per day were, for the month, 2.45 accidents, 
1.08 killed and 2.60 injured ; for the year, 3.89 accidetits, 
1.08 killed, and 4.50 injured. 

The averages per month for the year were 118 accidents, 
33 killed and 187 injured against similar averages of 72 
accidents; 17 killed and 63 injured in 1879-80, and 68 acci- 
dents, 17 killed and 66 inju- ed in 1878-79. 

The average casualties per accident for June were 0.425 
killed and 1.068 injured; for the year they were 0,278 
killed and 1, 157 hace 


rae ‘Prospects. 


Tre Seéretary of the State Agricultural Society of lowa 
makes élaborate reports of the condition of the crops in July, 
indicating that the spring wheat has been greatly damaged 
during Juve, and its average condition tediiced from 87 to 
71 per cent; of an average crop; which would make the 
production 17,000,000 bushels fess than last year. Winter 
wheat is shown to be in very poor condition, but the quan- 
tity grown in lowa is insignificant. The corn c¥op is also 
reported damaged by wet weather in June, the condition 
being 77 per cent. of au average, and a deérease of 60,000,- 
000 bushels from the crop of last year being estimated, Oats 
and hay are repvi'ted in good condition, The report seems 
unduly unfavorable, especially for corn. That crop is made 
chiefly in the months of July and Aug#st, and a poor condi- 
tion ou the ist of July, if oniy the plants are alive, will not 
prevent a good crop, if the frost holds off iong enough. 

The United States Agricultura) Department reports for 
July 1 an average condition of 95 for cotton, against 100 
at the same time lasi year; an average of 83 for wheat, be- 
ing an improvement over June 1. It reports an average 
condition of 64 for Michigan and 60 for Illinois, witha 
lower condition than last year (how much is not stated) in 
Obio and Indiana. Great complaint of damage from insects 
is made in Missouri and Kansas, but the condition of the 
crop in those states, where the crop must have been partly 
harvested and generally mature July 1, is not given. For 
Iowa an avetage condition of 72 is reported, and this is said 
to be the only spring Wheat state which reports a condition 
much lower than last year. 

The acreage planted to corn is reported to be 2 per cent. 
yreater than last year, which in view of the general exten- 
sion of culture in the far western states and the considerable 
ar-a of winter wheat ploughed up and planted to corn, and 
of land (as in Iowa) intended for spring wheat, which, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the season, could not be got ready for 
sowing early, is less than we had expected. The average 
condition of this, the most important of our grain crops, is 
given at 90 on the 1st of July, against 100 last year. With 
favorable weather hereafter, however, corn may turn out a 
better yield than last year, when the most unfavor- 
able picking season known (causing a _ great deal 
of corn te remain on the stalks until the snow went 
off in the spring) considerably reduced the product, 
especially of sound corn. In Jowa an average of only 77 is 
reported, and, next to Illinois, Iowa is the great corn state. 
In Illinois and Missouri the condition of corn was very favor- 
able. Nebraska gives promise of most excellent crops, 
both of wheat and corn—one-half more than last year, it is 
said. Last year, however, on account of drought, the wheat 
production of Nebraska was unusually small, the average 
yield being only 9 bushels an acre. Twice that yield would 
not be surprising in that state, and as there is a Jarge area 
sown an increase of 10,000,000 bushels there is at least pos- 
sible. The Kansas wheat crop is all harvested, and the yield 
is good and the quality excellent. Definiteinformation as to 
the amount raised is not had, but as the very bad yield of 
last year was estimated at ‘20,000,000 bushels, it would seem 
tbat this year’s should be 30,000,000, which will be given 
by an average yield of less than 15 bushels per acre. 

News from Minnesota and Dakota is surprisingly meagre. 


days may make or ruin it. So far the news has generally 
been favorable, with some districts suffering from too much 


been said of the ruin caused by certain whirlwinds and over- 
flowing streams. A great impression is always caused by 


such an infinitessimal fraction of the whole that their effect 
on the total crop of the state, not tosay the country, is 
quite insignificant. A few dgys of ordinary unfavorable 
harvest weather may reduce the yield more than all the 
floods and tornados that ever afflicted Minnesota. 


Record of New Railroad ‘Construction. 


This number of the Railrodd Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 
Cincinnati, Georgetown d& Portsmouth.—Extended from 
Cleveland’s edstward to Bethel, O., 6 miles. Gauge, 3 feet. 
Chicago & West Michigan.- ‘The track is laid on the 
Manistee Extension from White Cloud, Mich., ncrth by west 
to State Road, 10 miles. 

Mayville Extension.—Completed from Mayville, N 
Fair Point, 3 mi‘es. 

Oxford & Henderson.—Track laid from Henderson, N.C., 
west 5 miles. 

Philadelphia & Long Branch.—Extended eastward to 
and across Barnegat Bay, N. J., 7 miles. 

Morgan's Lovisiana & Texas.—The North Branch is ex- 
tended from Washington, La., north to Garland, 16 mile:. 
Minneapolis d& St. Louis.—The Minnetonka Branch is 
completed from Hopkins, Minn., northwest to Excelsior, 10 
miles. 

St. Louis & San Franciseo.—The Galena Branch is enn- 
pleted from Joplin, Mo., west fo Galena, Kan., $ miles. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texus.—The track of the South- 
western katension is twenty-five miles south of Ft. Worth, 
Tex., an extension of 1 miles. 

Texas & Pacific.—Extended from the last point noted (349 
miles west of Dallas, Tex.) west 24 miles. 

Northern Pucific.--Extended westward to Glendive, Mor- 
tana, 28 miles, 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—The Neill sri le 
Branch iscompleted from Humbird, Wis., east to Neill- 
ville, 1% miles. 

This is 145 wiles of new railroad, making 2,563 miles this 
year, against 2,275 miles reported at the corresponding 
time in 1880, 1,083 miles in 1879, 81Y miles in 1878, 731 
miles in 1877, 932 miles in 1876, 518 miles in 1875, 727 
miles in 1874 and 1,696 miles in 1873, 
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New York, LAKE Erte & WesteRN EARNINGS, gross and 
net, have been reported for the montn of May, completing 
two-thirds of the fiscal year. Compared with last year 
there is an increase of $184,346 (11.6 per cent.) in gross 
earnings, of $104,490 (10.7 per cent.) in expenses, and of 
$79,858 (12.9 per cent.) in net earnings. The latter ix a 
very satisfactory result, considering the fact thaf the net 
earnings of the month in 1880 were 117 per cent. morte thasr 
in 1879. 

The gross earnings, expenses and net earnings in May for 
four successive years have been : 

1879. 1880, 


1878. 
Gross earnings... $1,172,961 $1.250,474 $i,5s 
Expenses......... 219,482 = 1,064,687 


_ 1881. 
$1.°76,490 
1.076.925 






Net earnings... $253.47 $285,787 3620,108 $499,965 
The gross earnings were thus 31!/ per cent. more this year 
then in 1879 and 51! per cent. more than in 18S78—which 
ought to be satisfac tory. The increase in expenses is less 
rather than greater than was tobe expected. Expenses 
are generally larger this year than last, and last year Erie 
expenses were probably unusually light, owing to immense 
renewals of road and rolling steck the previous year, which 
required less than the average repairs. But the greatest in- 
crease is in net earnings—145 per cent. more than in 1879, 
and 176 per cent. more than in 187%. 
For the eight months ending with May this company has 
an increase of $1,569,418, or 12 per cent., 
of $1,132, ~ipe or 14.7 per cent., in working expenses, and 
of $437,231, or 10 percent., in net earnings. The in- 
crease in 1 earnings is equal to nearly 5's per cent. on the 
preferred stock. 

The gross and net earnings and expenses for the eight 
months ending with May for four successive years have 
been : 


in gross earnings, 


187 1878- 79. 1879-80, 1880-81 
Gross coming af 444. O07 $10, 495,251 $12,059.029 $1: ae 26.446 
Expenses..... . of 708.500 7. +487.65 6239 B.8PO 74 


7,697 S78 


The gross earnings this year have been 30 per cent. more 
than in 1879 or 1878, and the net earnings nearly 60 per 
cent. more than in 1879, and 5244 per cent. more than in 
1878—very great progress indeed, and made in comparison 
with years when traffic was generally heavy, though rates 
were much of the time very low. 

The demoralized rates must very greatly affect the profits 
of this road, whose through freight is a very large 
proportion of its whole business. It has, however, 
a very large coai business unaffected by. ths pres- 
ent demoralization, and of course a_ large local 
traffic. It is not probable, however, that with rates as they 
are now it can make any further gains in profits during this 
fiscal year (till Oct. 1), and considerable losses are more 
probable. Last year, it should be remembered, the profits 
of the trunk lines in the summer months were exceptionally 
large—large without any example. A moderate decrease 
from them would be compatible with a perfectly healthy 
condition of traffic, and through traffic on the trunk lines is 
aoythinz but healthy now. 





EXPRESS COMPANIES’ RIGHTS ON RAILROADS have been 
the subject of several decisions recently, which we feel sure 
will eventually have to be revised. The last one is in a suit 
“of the Southern Express Company against the Iron Mout- 
tain Railroad, in which the decision is, virtually, that the 


such events, because the ruin which they cause is usually | railroad company must admit al] express companies on equal 








of seasons, 


complete so far as they extend. But the area affected is| terms, even if it does its own express business ; and other 
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decisions have intimated that a railroad company has ro 
right to do an express business. The objection to baving an | 
unl.mited number of express lines on one road is that | 
it absolutely prevents the economical conduct of | 
the business; as in many places, probably in most, the | 
whole business can be done just about as cheaply as a 
quarter of it. It would be just as reasonable to require 
that a railroad company should let out passenger trains 
or cars to a passenger company which should 
be authorized to sell tickets on its own account. The idea 
is, doubtless, to permit frea competition on one and the 
same line in the express business, which is no more required 
than to permit such competition in the carriage of ordinary 
frei, ht and passengers. We shall never reach a stabl2 con- 
dition of things until companies, courts and people learn 
that this business is of such nature that it cannot possibly be 
conducted (without great danger and certain great wast ) 
as an ordinary competitive business, any more than the pos” 
office business can be; that to te well and cheaply done it 
must be of the nature of a monopoly, so far as each road is 
concerned. A large part of the vicious legislation is due to 
the atiemp5 to introduc comp2titioa where competition can 
work only evil, increasing exp2ns+s and even increasing 
prices. Bat while th’s is true, the railroads are unwilling 
to accept the ccrollary of this propositicn, which is that 
their busivess must b2 subject t> a certain degree of public 
inspection and restriction. It is true that they have abund- 
ant reasov, founded on experience of the kind of public 
control that has been attempted in many parts of this coun- 
try, to fear the cons:qiences of any admission of govern- 
met.tal regulation of their affairs; but to be perfectly effi- 
cient toey must complete their monopoly—the very limited 
monopoly which it is possible for them to attain: and this 
then must b>» subjecs to such inspection and regulation as will 
prevent its abuse. Such competition as we now have, and 
especiilly such as would be attained by the multiplication of 
express lines over one route, is bought at enormous expeuse, 
most if not the whole of which the public has to pay. 


THe EFFECT OF THE LOW RAIL RATES ON THE ERIE CANAL 
we have endeavored to trave from week to week since the 
low rates were made. A more complete view of this effect 
may be had, however, by examinirg the division of Buffalo 
shipments from the whole of the periods before and after the 
low rail rates were made. This we do below. showing the 
perceatage of the total shipments going by rail as well as 
the number of bushels. 

The shipments from Buffalo in successive weeks by canal 
and rail this year and last have been: 

















1881. 1880.—_—_—-——-— 
Week P. c. by P.e by 
ending: By canal. Byrail. rail. By ae eA ae’ rail. 
May ~7.1.812.000 1 202.500 40.0 2.358! ly .7 
June 3.1,579.840 1,267,500 44.5 1.916.762 1, a 60 40.8 
= 10.2,016,40) 1,16%.600 36.7 2.665.9: 30 1 ‘45 90,900 35.2 
bi = 1 "2RG.: 900 «999,000 43-7 3, G15,c28 1,019, a34 21.4 
AV.. ae _ - -—— - -—-— 
Ram ty 1,673,685 Lu 159, 400 41.0 2,671,689 1, 280, 289 32.4 
June 24.1,336.500 ”.136,700 60.7 2 2.915 760 1.819.195 39.0 
July 1. 917,:60 2,129,600 700 1,819,950 47.0 
a 8.1,2t8 000 1,556,400 55.4 1,38=,200 38.5 
*  15.1,275.6.0 1995,210 61.0 1514.435 37.0 
Av..4 -—--— —--— - -- —-— _ --— 
weeks. 1.2 6,910 1,955.225 €2.0 2 449, 110 1,642,945 40.0 


The very low rail rate first applied to the shipments of the 
week ending June 24, and the best illustration of the effect 
of these rates is made by comparing the average weekly 
shipments befcre and after these rates went into force. It 
will be seen that the canal shipments this year have aver- 
aged one quarter less since the 15-cent rate was made, while 
the rail shipments have averaged 70 per cent. more. The 
decline in canal shipments is the more significant, because it 
was not till the latter period that there was a great 
amount of grain to move, it not having been marketed by 
the producers. Further, the loss uf the canal is not by any 
means measured by the gain of the railroads at Buf- 
falo. A great deal more passes at Suspension Bridge, 
Salamanca, and junc'ions further south, than at 
Buffalo, some of which at every place has been 
diverted from the canal by the low rail rates. The 
average canal shipments since the Jow rates have been but 
half as great as in the Corresponding weeks of last year, and 
at rates which averaged less than 4 cents a bushel, against 
6% last year. Rougaly speaking, the canal boats received 
$165,000 a week for carrying grain last year, and this year 
less than $18,000, and their receipts for grain in excess 0: 
tolls were $141,000 last year and $3°,000 this—about one¢ 
quarter as much. This is not only unfavorable for the Eric 
Canal, but also for the opening of the enlarged Wellanc 
Canal, from which a good deal has been expected. 








CuHicaco £MIPMENTS FAsTWARD continue very large, 
but somewhat less than wren the low rail rates were first 
made ; and there cre incications that the supply of freight 
for such heavy shipments is giving out. Tbe receipts oi 
grain at Chicago, which have been heavy at an unusually 
late date, have now fallen off. During the first two weeks 
of July they had averaged 670,000 bus'iels daily, against 
431,000 last year. Since that time the daily average has 
been but 431,000 bushels, against 445,000 last year. We have 
apparently now reached the usual period of midsummer 
dullness, but at an unusually late date. The total through 
rail shipments to the Eist for each week since navigation 


op-ned have been as follows, in tons : 
Week endinz— 


1881. 
22 351 
36, ote 


1880. 

27.030 
24.4%5 
29,0 7 
34. 218 
$2,403 
492,504 
68,: 36) 
55.394 
$6,995 








34 


ww? 
16.... FOE DO SOQTONTS ORGY CRON SO RSeHEgseCeee atteeee 


34,589 | lbs, was a car-Joad, and now this road, lixe many others, 


The Board of Trade report published in the Chicago pa- 
| pers made the shipments for the week enairg July 9 only 
44,371 tons, or 11,796 tons less than the actual shipments ; 
its report for the week ending July 16 made them 50,832 
tons, of which the Grand Trunk took 11.1 fl cont., the 
Michigan Ceutral took 23.2, the Lake Shore 25.2, the Fort 
Wayne 15.6, the Pan-handle 18.5, and fhe Ralitanore & 
Ohio 7.4 per cent.—the Grand Trunk slightly above and the 
Pan-handle very largely above their pool percentages and 
all the rest below. 


Water RATES pare i experienc: a the ‘followi ing changes 
during the past week ending with Wednesday. Lake rates 
have fallen from 314 to 244 cents a bushel for corn from 
Ch:cago to Buffalo, and about the same in wheat from Mil- 
waukee, though the rates from Milwaukee seem to be numiv 
nal. Last Saturday it was said that a contract for a cargo 
was made there for the first time in two weeks. On the 
other hand canal rates have advanced 4 vent, and for 
nearly the whole week have been quoted at 4 cents a bushel 
for corn and 414 wheat from Buffaloto New York. This 
does not appear to be on account of any pressure of traffic, 
for the canal shipments are as light as ever. These changes 
reduce the cost of sending a bushel of corn from Chicago to 
New York to about 6%{ cents. 

Ocean rates have b:en pretty steady at 414d. per bushel 
from New York to Liverpool by steam. 

The considerable reduction in lake rates is probably due 
to a reduced pressure at Uhicago. The receipts of grain 
there, which for several weeks had been excsptionally large, 
bave now fallen to about the average; and the large quan- 
tities carried by the railroads have prevented the accumula- 
tion in store there would have been otherwise. It is in mid- 
summer, for a few weeks before the new crops begin to 
come in, that lake and canal rates are usually lowest. They 
were so about the same time last year, when, however, the 
lake rate on corn did not go below 214 cents, and reached that 
amount but for a day or two, while the « 
was 5 vents. Were we to go back another year, however—to 
1879—we would find the rates 2 cents by lake and 4!¢ by 
canel for corn, having but just recovered from 14 and 3, 
to which they had been forced by rail rates even lower than 
we have been having recently. 





canal rate on corn 





Tue Rat. GRAIN MovEMENT has made les diversion from 
the lake and river routes than was to be expected. The 
average weekly shipments by each route frem the eight 
Northwestern maakets from the opening of lake navigation 
until the rail rate was reduced to 15 cents for 100 Ibs. ani 
in each week for which reports have been made since have 
been: 


-——By rail.——__—By river.— 
>... Pc. of 
Bushels. total. —— total. By lake. Total. 
Av. to June 18,.1,613.577 29.8 475,408 8 3,325,609 5,414,504 






Werk ending— 





June 2% 3,566,702 47.8 7.456. 799 
uy 2 2,542,743 40. 6 6 373 
July 9 2,203,463 35.2 3 702418 6 261.411 


The fir st week after the sedmetion the rail shij»ments were 
1,953,000 bushels above the average of the seven weeks te- 
fore, (he second week 929,000 more, the third week oly 
590,000 bushels mote than that average. The river ship- 
ments have fallen about one-sixth below the previous aver- 
age, and judging by the great falling off of St. Louis re- 
ceipts in the last two weeks will be reduced still more; but 
tbe average reduction iv river shipments thus far is only 
85,000 bushels a week. The lake shipments, on the other 
hand, have been larger since than they averaged before the 
reduction in rail rates. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION has escaped for the 
present the dangers that appeared to threaten it (and rates 
were already broken on part of the traffic), and is again in 
tull operation, making divisions in accordance with the old 
plan unt.l something new shall have been agreed upon. At 
the meeting last week a proposition tc appoint three com- 
missioners to décide what business shall be pooied, the num- 
ber of “‘divisions” in the Association, the roads in each divi- 
sion, the percentage of each division, and of each line in each 
division met general approval, with the exception tkat the 
Wabash and the Hannibal & St. Joseph objected to leaving 
the question of divisions, which involved the mainterance or 
abolition of te Hannibal Division, to arbitration. Not 
being able to settle this question on the spot, it was agreed 
to continue the Association on the old basis and have 
another meeting Sept. 1, at which a special committee will 
report upon the plan submitted at last week’s meeting, 
which, besides the provision for arbitration, declared that 
business to or from any common point shall either be pooled 
by all the lines reaching it or not at all; that the traffic of 
a common point shall be treated alike bv whatever route 
carried; that the decision of the Commissioner shall be 
binding, and that 45 days’ notice must be given of with- 
drawal. All freight except lumber was to be included. 








THE TENDENCY TO INCREASE IN LOADS OF FREIGET 
Cars is illustrated by the Chicego & Alton circular which 
we publish under the heed of ‘Traffic and Earnings.” By it 
carsof this road, in which heretcfore the maximum load 
permitted was 28,000 lbs., may hereafter be loaded with 
30,0CO Ibs., and car-load rates will not b2 given unless they 
contain 24,000 lbs. Cars are marked with their maximum 
capacity. To prevent over-loading double rates are charged 
on any weight in excess cf this maximum capacity thai 
shippers may put in them ; but to prevent waste of room 
and unrecccsary dead weight, tre low car-load rates ar« 
given only whev the car is loaded within 6.009 lbs. of it: 
marked cap:city. Itis bat a few years ago that 20,000 











has many cars which carry 40,000 Ibs. asa maximum, and 
in which less than 34,000 is not ccunted as a load. 








THE Missouri TRAIN ROBBERY is simply a repetition of a 
crime which we have had one or more examples of nearly 
every year now for some years. It is certainly diseveditable 
to tae country that such things should be possible; and the 
number of cases in which the perpetrators have been caught 
and punished is so small that we fear that trair-vol b:nz is 
beginning to be look:d upon asa peculiarly safe crime for t1e 
criminals, which makes it so much the more dangerous for 
the rest of us. The state and the railroads shouid unite in a 
determined hunt for the assassins, never to be given up till 
they are isin 


ital MRailroas oe 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been d2clared as follows: 

Oregon Railway & Navig stion Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, 
vayable Aug. 2. 

Ate — “Topeka & Santa Fe, 2 per cent. 
Aug. 15. 

W ‘abash, St. Louis & Pacific, 14g per eont., quarterly, pay- 
able Aug. 15. ‘Transfer books cluse July 30. 

Terre Haute & I.dianapolis, 4 yer ce:t., semi-annual, 
payable Aug. 


; quarterly, pay- 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Cairo & St. Louis voad was sold under foreélosure 
in Springfield, I] , July 14, avd bought for $4.0C0,C00 Ly 
Charles J. Canda and J. A. Horsey, of New York, acting 
tor the bondholders, who have already organized the §t. 
Louis & Csiro Company. ‘The road extends irom Caire, 


[il., to East Carondelet, 146.5 miles, and its trains use the 
East St. Lous & Carondelet track 3.5 miles, to Eust St. 


Louis, 


American Society of Mechanicz! Engineers. 
President Robe:t H. Thurston has issucd the following 
circular : 


‘**A regular session of this Society will be held at Al- 
toona, Pa., commencing at 10a. m., Wednslay, Aug. 10, 
next. 


‘Members are reminded that, while extended papers on 
subjects of general interest, and containing new and im- 
portant infor mation, are desired by the C mmittee on Pub- 
lication and are welcomed by every member, short metmo- 
renda giving, in brief, new information, derived either by 
direct experiment or from peculiar experiences, are also de- 
sired. 

** Papers should be forwarded tothe Secretary at the earli- 
est possible moment, in order t.at the Committee on Publi- 
cation m»y consider and make recommendation concerning 
them to the Council before the first day of the meeting. A 
Couucil meeting will be tel! at the headquarters of the So- 
ciety—to be hereafter designated—at uine o’clock in the 
morning of August 10, next, 

‘*The Secretary will shortly publish a programme for the 
meeting.” 

Members are requested to inform the Seerctary, as 
promptly as possible, of the iassenesonatad of their being pres- 
ent at the coming meeting 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Mr. Wm. B. Stronz, for 
some time pxst Vice-President a’d General Manager, bas 
been chosen President, in place of T. Jeff-rson Cvuolidge, re- 
signed, 


Atlantic & Pacific.—Mr. H. C. Nutt, of Chicago, has been 
chosen President, in place of Thomas Nickerson, resigned. 
Mr. Nutt has for some time been connected with the road. 


Chiengo d& Alton.—Mr. Wm. Huckirson bas been ap- 
pointed Road-Master iof the Third Division, with oltice at 
Alton, Il., in place cf J. Snowkall. 


Cincinnati & Ohio River.—This company has been or- 
ganized with the following directors: A. J. Warner, Mer- 
ietta, O.; Samuel Thomas, Colunbus, O.; John P. Follett, 
Wm. M. Ramsay, Cincinnati; James McArthur, Chive go. 
The board elected A. J. Warner Prcsident; Wm. M. Ram- 
say, Secretary and Treasurer. 


East Broad Top.—Mr. G, A. Haggerty has been appointed 
Master of Machinery of this road and of the Reckhill Coal 
& Iron Company. Office at Orbisouia, Huntingdon County, 
Pa.. Mr. Haggerty has been Master Mech inicof the Galena 
& Wisconsin and of the Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy 
road. 

East Tennessee, Virginta + Georgia—The following cir- 
culars from Presijent E. W. Cole; are dated Knoxville, 
Tenn., July 8 

** Major , a F. O’Brien, in addition to his duties es Gen- 
eral Superinteadent of the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia Railroas, is hereby appointed General Superintend- 
ent of the Knoxville & Ohio Division, Alabama Central 
Division and Macon & Brunswick Division. All superin- 
tendents and other officers of the divi-ions named will report 
to him as such. 

‘In addition to bis duties as General Passenger and 
F eight Agent of the East Tenness e, Virgivi: & Georgie, 
Memphis & Charleston, and Alatama Central railrvads, 
James R. Ogden is Lereby appointed General Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the Knoxville & Obio and Macon & 
Brunswick divisions.’ 

Tbe following circular from ~~ General Superintendent is 
dated Knoxvii Te, Tent., July 15: 

* Qa and after this date the following will be the organ- 
iz tion of tbe East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad. 

1. MiinS-em. Bristol to Chattanco:a. 

2. North Carolina Division (‘ate Cincinnati, Cumberlond 
Gap & Charleston Railroad). Morristown to North Caro- 
mi state line. 

*3. Obio Division (late Knoxville 
Knoxville to Kentucky state line. Of these three Divisions 
Maj. F. K. Huger is hereby arpointed Division Superin- 
ton lent, with headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn. 

**4. Ssima Division (late Selma, Rome & Dalton Rail- 
road). Cieveland, Tenn., to Selma, "Ala. 

“5, Alabyma Central Division (iaie Alabama Cantril 
Railroad). Selma, ‘la., to Meridian, Miss. Of thes? two 
divisions, Mr. Jro. M, Bridzes will b- Division S.aperinten- 
jent, with headquarters at Selm», Ala. 

“6 Miem & Brunswick Division (late Macon & Bruns- 
wits Rulroid). From Macon t> Brunswick, Ga. 

* Di thislitser division, M. J. M Elwicls will be Di- 


& Onio Railroad). 


ion Superintendant, with headquarters at Macon, G1 
* Bach division superivt-ndeut in ad iton t» his other 


du'i s will act as Purchasing Agent for bis own division, 
o 


communications i¢lating to transportat.on, cars, 
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motive pow°r or roadway, will be addressed to the superin- 
tendents of the respe ‘tive divisions.” 


Genesee Valley.—This comnany is now provided with two 
boards of directors. The Mariin party, who purchased a 
controlling interest in the road (as they claim), met in New 
Yors, July 12, ani elected the following directors: Edward 
F, Winslow, Jesse Seligman, Archer N. Marti», Henry A. 
V. Post, Isaac N. Seligman, John W. Jones, James D. Fish, 
Frederick Wolff. John W. Gilbougo, Charles E. Kimball, 
Morg in Gibbes Post, Clifford T. Arthur, John D. Reynel Is. 

On the same day the sc-:alled minority party, «ho refuse 
to recognizs the Martin stock, met io Rochester and elected 
the following directors; G. H. Busb, J. M. Hammond, &. H. 
Rilev H. P. Frost. A. D, Tingley, F R. Exton, J. H. Selk- 
reg. G_E. Fisher, J. H. I bister, ‘unis Is! ister, H. W. Early, 
C. N. Yeomans. This board elected G. H. Bush Prisident; 
G. E. Fisher. Vice-President; J. H. Selkreg, Secretarv: 
George 8. Riley, Treasurer, Mr. Fisher was subsequently 
arrested for contempt of ccurt, the Rochester election hav- 
ing been enjoined by a judge in Allegheny County. 


Iidianapolis & To’edo.—The directors of this new com- 
pauyv are: George D, Emery. E. B. Martindale, lndianapo is. 
Ind.; T. P. Brown, J. K. Hamilton, W. T. Walker, Tuledo, 
Ohio. 


Jacksonville & Kansas City.—The directors of th’s new 
company are: Oliver Cou:tas, Scott_Wike, Pittsfield, Lil.; 
Charles Frost, James W. Rig:s, Winchester, Ill.; Wm. 
Brown, Henry L. Ciay, John Gordon, Wm. S. Hook, Edward 
King, Samuel F. Rowley, Edward Scott, Wm. E, Veicht, 
Jacksonville, Ill, 


La Salle d& Mississippi.—The directors of this new com- 
yuny are: Alexander Cimpbell, Daniel Evans, H. 
Miller, Wim. Mitchell, Win. Reed. Office in La Salle, Lil. 


Live Ork & Rowlond’s Bluff.—This company has been 
org wniz3d by the election of tae following directors: H. M. 
Drane, George W. Haines, H. S. Haines, W. P. Hardie, 
D. M. McAlpin, John C. Reynolds, A. O. Shad, W. P. Tay- 
lor, Jorn F. White. Toe board elected H. S. Hiines, Presi- 
dent; Joun F. White, Vice-President; W. P. Hardie, Secre- 
tary and Trea;urer. 


Lockport & Buffalo.—This company last week elected the 
following directors: Thomas T. Flagler, Joseph A. Ward, 
Jumes Jackson, Jr., John Hodge, Benjamin Carpenter, 
Lewis 8. Payne, Elisha Moody, J. Carl Jackson, Levi F. 
Bowen, John H. Buck, James OV. King, Isaac H. Babcock, 8. 
Curtis Lewis. The roadis worked by the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Company. 


Louisiana Western.—Mr. J. F. Crosby has been appoint- 
ed General Manager. Heis also General Munager of the 
Texas & New Urleans road. 

Mr. C. A. Burton has b2en appointed Suverintendent. He 
isalso Superintendent of the Texas & New Orleans road. 


Manhattan Elevated.—The New York Supreme Court hss 
granted the Attorney General’s motion and appointed Jobn 
F. Dillonand A. L. Hopkins Receivers, Mr. Dillon was 
formerly United States Circuit Judge, and is considered 
h'gb authority on corporation iaw. Mr. Hopkins is Vic:- 
President of the Wabash. 


Moncngahela & Youghiogheny.—The officers of this new 
ce mpavy are: President, Henry Hice, Beaver, Pa.; direc- 
tors, James I. Bouanett, D, Hostetter, Herbert du Puy, 
Allegheny, Pa.; Jacob Henrici, Economy, Pa.; Wm. M. 
Lyon, Pittsburgh. 


North Carolina.—The following state directors have been 
app inted by the Governor: Armisted Burwell, J. L. More- 
head, Charlotte: Kerr Craig2, Salisbury; W. 8. Roulhac, 
Durham; R. F. Hoke, Raleizh; W. F. Kornegay, Goidsboro; 
R. W. ‘Thomas, Newberne; Donald McRie, Wilmington 
The Governor has also appointed Charles M. Busbee, of 
Raleigh, proxy to vote the state stock. 

At the annual meeting ia Goldsboro, N. C., July 14, the 
stockbolders choss the follow.ng directors: ‘Thomas M. Holt, 
Alimance, N. C ; H. W. Fries, Salem, N. C.; M. L. Holmes, 
Sa isbury, N. C.; R. B. Havward, Ral-izh, N. C. 

‘The board re-electel Thomas M. Hol, President; P. B. 
Ruffin, Secretary and Treasurer. The road is leased to the 
R.chmona & Danville Company. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Mr. C. H. Prescott 
has been app>dinted General Manager, in place of T. F. Oakes, 
who is now Vico-President of the Northern Pacific. 

Mr. Charles S.uith succeeds Mr. Prescott as Comptroller 
of the Company. 

Mr J. M. Buckley bas been appointed Assistant General 
Mauuager. Offices 1m Portland, Oregon. 


Pennsy'vania Company.—It is announced that Mr. D. W 
Caldwe 1 has been appoivted General Manager of this com- 
yany’s lines and wil. take charge Aug. 1, succeeding Mr. J. 
D: Liyog, who has gone to the Caicago & Northwestern. 
Mr. Caldwell will retain bis position as General Manager oi 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, thus having charge 
of all the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsbuagh. 

Tt is understood that Mr. Wm. A, Baldwin, now General 
Superint n lent of the Philadelphia & Erie, wiil be as-ist- 
ant tou Mr. Caldwell. 


Portsmouth, Great Fa'ls & Conway.—This company has 
elected directors as follows: Johu Comstock, George E. B. 
Jacksou, Samuel C. Lawrence, E. B. Phillips, Willard Phi.- 
lips. Tue road is lased to the Kast-rn Company. 


Quebec, Montmorenci & Charlevoix.—This company was 
r cently orgapized at Qaebec by theeieciion of the ro.lowing 
dire: ors: J. B. Z. Dubeau, ‘1. Foster, O. Gauthier, 
A. Libergs, Crarles Lemgelior, F. M. Lungelier, L. A. 
Koverge. The Board elected J. B. Z. Dubeau P esident; 
O, Gauthier, Vice Presid -nt. 


Saginaw Valley & St. Louis.—At the annual mzeting 
July 13 the following directors werechcsen: H, L. Holcomb 
St. Louis, Mich.; A. W. Wright, Saginaw, Mich.; J. B 
Mulliken, Detroit, Mich. ; Cha:l.s Francis Adams, Jr., James 
H. Blake, Joon A. Burnham, Alpheus Hardy, A. H. Hardy, 
H. H. Hunnewell, Charles Merriam, G. U. Shattuck, 
athaniel Thayer, Jr., Caarles L. Young, Boston. 


St. Puul & Duluth.—The following c‘rcular has 
issued : 

* Mr. H. W. Smith retiring from the service of this com- 
pany. the office of Train Master is abolished. 

‘“*Mr. Henry T. Simpson is appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent, aod Superintendent of Telegraph, with general 
charge of train and telegraph men, train dispatching, and 
the movement and distribu ion of cars. Empioyés will re- 
port to and receive orders from him accordingly.” 


Siaten Island North & South Shore —The officers of this 
new. company are: Presilent, Wm. K. Soutter; Vice- ‘resi- 
dent. Richard Latourette; Secretary and Treasurer, ‘Thomas 
Clute. 


Sussex.—Mr. Audrew Reasoner is to be President and Su- 
erintendent. He is also Super.ntendent of the Morris & 
ssex Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 


’ 


been 





Toledo & Indianapo'is.—The officers of this new Ohio com- 
pany are: President and Treasurer, T. P. Brown; Secretary, 
J. K. Hamilton; Chief Engineer, J. D. Cooke. Office in 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Turtle Creek d&. Allegheny.—The officers of this company 
aire: Pre-ident, ‘thomas M. C irnegia; directors, John Walker, 
J. J. Donnell, John W. Vandevoort, Wm. A. McIntosh, 
Frank Semple. Office in Pittsburgh. 


Utah Central —The directors of the consolidated company 
have elected Sidney Dillon President; John Sharp, Vice- 
President and General Manager; James Sharp, Assistant 
Superintendent. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport d& Pacific.—The following circular 
from the oltice of Vive-President and General Manager John 
Scott is dated M-nroe, La., July 11: R 

“Mr, F. Y. Dabney is nereby appointed Chief Engineer 
and Superintendent of the road. In that capacity this officer 
will have full control of the operations of the road, and as 
my immediate representative you are hb -reby requested to 
pay full attention to all orders coming from him.” 


Western, of Minnesota.—At the annual meeting in St. 
Paul, Minn., last week, the following directors were cho-en: 
George L. Becker, F. R. Delano, R. M. Newport, Alexander 
Ramsey. L. E. Reed, St. Paui; George W. Cass, Johnston 
Livingston, New York; C._B. Wright, Poiladelphia; Fred- 
erick Billings, Woodstock, Vt. ‘the road is leased to the 
Nor. hern Pacific Company. : 








PERSONAL. 
—Mr. B. W. Gossage, Chief Engineer of the Canada 
Southern Railway, has resigned his position. 


—Mr. T. Jeffsrson Coolidge has resigned his position as 
President of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Raiiroad 
Company. 





—Mr. W. C. Albverger retires from the position of Superin- 
tendent of tae Western Division of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph road, the office being abolished. 


—Mr. Lewis Williams has resigned his position as General 
Manager of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and has, it 
is s2ii, accepted a pcesition on the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis road, 

—Mr. 8S. W. Cummings, Genera] Passenger and Ticket 
Agent of the Fitchbarg Railroad, has resigned, taking effect 
Aug. 15, to ace »pt a position offered him on a Western rail- 
road. His headquarters will be in Boston. Mr. Cummings 
has been connected with the railroad passenger business for 
over sixteen years, aud his many friends will be gratified to 
learn of bis continued prosperity. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Karnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Six months ending June 30: 
1881 








. 1889, Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Ala. Gt.Southern. $314.622 $235,996 I. $58,656 20.5 
Cairo & St. Louis. 203,995 178,895 I. 25,100 14.0 
Cieve., Mt. Ver. & 

_ err 203,57 1 212112 D. 8,541 4.0 
Det., Lan. & No.. 622,257 569,007 1. 53,250 9.3 
Houston, E. & W. 

eee 66,013 44,660 I. 21,353 4.7 
Ill. Central, Il. 

OE oc anscences 2,920,727 2,809,762 IL. 110,965 3.9 

Towa lines...... 739,278 804,274 D 64,996 81 
Indiana, Dec. & 

Springfield ..... 215,159 161,427 IL. 53,732 33.4 
Nasn., Chatta, & 

_) eam 1,079,223 1,024,980 I. 54 243 5.3 

Net earnings.... ee eee ees . oe 
Peoria, Lec. & Ev. 279,317 175,019 IL. 103,398 58.7 
Texas & Pacific... 1,619,197 2,390,201 4. 489.575 43.4 

Five months ending May 31: 

Grand Trunk ..... £585277 £822,755 1. £62,522 7.6 

Net earnings.... 262,774 246,010 I. 16,74 6.8 
a. t..° we 

Western .. .... $8.202,410 $7,429,252 I. $773,158 10.8 

Netearnings.... 2,667,399 Dd. 63,366 2.8 

Month of May: 

Grand trunk..... £180,717 2. £21,77: 13.7 

Net earn.. a 61,164 4 9465 18.2 
Gt. Western me 78,596 1. 6,554 9.1 

NEC G8 MM. .scs00 %0, 109 I. 4l 9.2 
N. Y. Lake Ere 

it auth dards aa 6 $1,776,800 7, $184,346 11.6 

Net earn 699,965 ic 79,857 12.7 

Month of June: 

Ala. Gt. So....... $51,735 I. $10,914 24.6 
Cairo & st Louis. 33,551 D. 317 1.0 
Central Iowa..... 100,600 z 40,000 = 66.7 
Cieve., Mt. Ver. 

ae ee 35,484 : 3°0 60 
Det., Lan. & No 10,040 I. 29,598 33.2 
ees 267,8°8 I. 28,000 11.7 
Houston, E. & W. 

ibs he veies 13,813 lL. 8,439 15.6 
Til. Central, Ill 

| rae 603,614 548,291 1. 55,413) 10.1 

lowa lines...... 157,740 135,038 L 24,204 1.0 
Ind., Les. 

springfiel:! ..... 33,165 29,153 D. 5,988 15.4 
Nash., Chatta, & 

ee Ea 154,549 144,130 I. 10,116 7.0 
Pe 'r.. Decatur & 

Evansville...... 63,581 42.570 I. 11011 258 
Tex's & Vacific... 233,013 133,95 I. 99,062 72.4 

First week in July: 

Cut. & Awuu...... $111,139 $166,506 D. $25,367 15.2 
Col & Basteru iti. 31778 20.8b4 1, 4,965 19.1 
Int. & Gt. Ne..... 43,329 S22.5 i. 21,127 Os. 
St. L., L. M. & So. 323.700 204k I, 2.,600 21.:2 
Wab., St. L. & P.. 237,L20 21:94 I. 23,079 10.8 

Second week in July: 

Chi., Mu. & St. P. = E1000 $216,428 I. $144.572 66.9 
Denver & K. G... 151,920 73,.70 LL 55750 68.4 
Northern Pacific. 44,7 G4 5448L 40.203 73.9 

Week ending July 8: 

Great West rm... $92,743 $93,375 D. $632 6.7 


Week «nding July 9: 
Chi, & Gd. Trunk $20,947 $25,670 D. 
Grain Movement. 
For the week ending July 9 receipts and shipments of 
grain of ajl kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushe's, for the past eight years: 
Northwestern ——Northwestern shipments.—— Atlantic 








Year. receipts. Total. By rail. P.c. by rail. receipts 
1874..... 3,U82,39L 3,205,311 276 288 &. 3,533 237 
1875... 3,418,248 1173:05 344 2,410,073 
1876 ~.877,186 1,228,678 42.7 4,873,451 
1877... 350. 34416 24 6649103 20.0 2.2.4, 14 
eee: 3.1183 902 = - 2,007,645 $22,031 31.1 2,007,545 
7 ee 4.2. 0..73 4.1555,049 1,440,381 44.9 3,083,085 
1880..... 500,9%7 = 6.573,678 = =—1.6US5.89 25.2 81:57, 107 
yo | ee 4,258,827 «6,261,411 2,205,463 35.2 6,854,152 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets for the week 
this year are 30 per cent. less than thuse of the previous 
week, and are the smal est for seven weeks. The shipments 
of these markets were almost exactly the same as the week 





before. The rail shipments, which were 8,566,702 bushels 
in the week ending June 18, and 2,£42.75% in the week end- 
ing July 2, have fuithcr f: lien off, t ut are still much greater 
than ihe average of 1,613,U00 Yusnels that ‘he railroads had 
received from the opening of lake navigation until the 15- 
ceut. rate was made. B.sides the rail sbipments, 255.560 
bushels, or 5.7 per cent of the whole, were ship,ed down the 
Missis-ip»i. Tne Atlantic reseipts were somewhat less than 
the weex before, but have Leen exceeded in Lut one other 
week of this yeur. 

Of the Norihwestern receipts Chicago had 64.4 per cent, 
St. Louis 10.5, Toledo 7.7. Peoria 7.7, Milwaukee 6 1, Detroit 
2.4, Cleveland 0.8 and Duluth 0.4 per cent, Chicago main- 
tains itsrecent great predcininance, while St. Louis bas not 
haif its average reczipts before the 15-cent rate was made, 

Of the Atlantic 1eceipts New Yoik had 53.7 per cent., 
Baltimore 12.7, New Orleans 10 3, Philadelphia 9.1, Boston 
8.4, Moutreal 5.6, and Portland U.2 per ceut. ‘lbe notable 
feature is the large receipts at New Orleans, which bave 
been exceeded but four times this) ear endaiiive at a season 
when New Orleans receipts are very ligt. New York's re- 
ceipts arealarger ;ropoition of che whole than is usual 
when rail rail rates are very low. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for five succcssive weeks have 
been: 








—— Week ending 


July 13. July 6. Juve 29, June 22 June 15. 
Flour, bbis.. © 82.019 63,248 © 64.313 © 59,015 ~ 7,677 


Graiu, bush, 4,141,783 3,773,376 4,839,082 5,427,710 4,039.76 
Receipts and shipments at Chicago and Milwaukee for the 
week ending July 15 were: 


——Keceipts.———. ~—-Shipmen‘s.—-— 
18% 60, 


841. 1880, 1rsi. 1880. 
Eee 2,613.895 2,545,582 3.080.781 4,851,042 
Milwaukee............. 300,475 156.078 165,934 12022, 85 


Taking both places together thero was an increase of 
nearly 5U per cent. in the receipts, but a decrease of 25 per 
cent. in the shipments, although rates this year, by water as 
well as by rail, were muca lower than last year. 

Re-eipts and shipments at Buffalo for the same week end- 
ing July 15 were: 








——-—-Receipts -——— -——— Shipments. —-— 

881. 1880. 18-1. 1880. 
By water.... 2,806,000 3,214.000 1,£75,680 2.591741 
By rail...... 740.400 536,5u0 1.9y8,200 1,514,435 
Total....... 3,636,400 3.790,50 3.273,880 4,106,176 


The notable feature is the decrease of 50 per cent. in c mal 
shipments, only partiy balanced by en increase of 32 per 
cent. in rail shipments. 

Receipts at four Eastern ports for the week ending Jaly 
15 were : 


New Phila- Balti- 
York. Boston. delphia. more. Total. 
1881..... ... 3,030,336 531,870 $91,350 88U,8Y7 5,204,453 
P. c. of total. 47.2 10.0 16,1 16.7 100.0 
ee 3,690,615 501,100 1,098,500 1,517,076 6,807,501 
P. c. of total. 54.2 U4 16.1 272.33 10V.0 


Last year at this time Baltimore had already begun to 
receive great quantities of new wheat from the Ohio valley. 
This year the harvest is so late that it has not begun to come 
forward yet, and, moreover, there is much less of it. 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending July 9 are reported as 
foliows : 

1€8!. 1880. Ine. or Dee. P. c. 

Anthracite.... ..........343,307 392,369 D, 48,963 v9 

Semi-bituminous.... .. . 01,558 66,422 1. 25,136 37.8 

Bituminous, Penna......, 41,923 30,35 14 I. 3,569 5.2 

Coke, Penna. ............. 35,635 25.661 I. 9,974 38.8 


The week was a short one, inciudinga general holiday. 

A transfer of ownership in the impurtant coal propervy of 
the Tennessee Coal & Railroad Company is noted elsewhere. 
1t is understood that the new owners intend to increase the 
production from the property. 

Chicago coal receipts tor the two months ending June 30 
were as follows: 


-——-Anthbracite.-—- -——-Bituminc us.—— 
0 8 


1881. 1880. 181. 1ss0. 
By lake..... - 144,735 121.831 74.791 70,906 
errr eee 28,802 23,007 364,352 227,751 
, || er 183,537 145,788 429,114 298,657 


Bituminous coal includes coke. Total receipts of all 
kinds of coal for the two months were: 1881, 622,651; 1880, 
444,445; increase, 178,206 tons, or 40.1 per cent. Of this 
year’s receipts 219,526 tons, or 35.2 per cent, were by lake, 
and 403,125 tons, or 64.8 per cent., by rail. 

The official accountant’s stateme.t of anthracite tonnage 
for June and the six months, differing somewhat in form 
from the weekly statements, is as fo.luws: 











_- -June.—-— ——-Six months.—— 
181. 1880. 1881. ]S8v. 
Phila. & Reading... 586,613 481,99 2.925086 2,6: 2.231 
Lehigh Valley....... 481.404 250,261 2,498,404 1,920,901 
Central, of New Jer- 
A 360,041 270,832 = 1,831,409 §=1,514,226 
Delaware, Lacka. & 
Western ... ......, 368,352 239,196 4,948,849 1,603.296 
Del. & Hudson Canal . 
Dicssnaeinssusontes 239,899 183,738 1,416,238 1,260,957 
Penasylvania Rk. 
OO .cs-2+.c000cec0. SIGRID 156,908 1,033,025 721,897 
P.nnsylvania Cval 
AOE 77,857 5Y1,578 473,691 
N. Y.. Lake Erie & 
Western............ 42.148 £2 249 222,007 18',941 
a Sb s0a000 2.418.258 1,836,640 11,467, 96 10,3 2,129 


Increase for the month, 581,598 tons, or 31.7 per cent. ; 
f rthe sx months, 2,155,376 tors, or 20.9 per cent. Every 
company shows an increase both ior the mouth and the bali- 
year. ° 

The stock of coal on band at tide-water shipping poirts re- 
poried June 30, 1581. was 598,565 tons against £62,719 
tons on May 31, an increase of 35,846 tons, or 6.4 per cent., 
during the month. 


Chicago and Milwaukee Reccipts. 


For tbe first two wecks of July receipts are reported aS 
follows for four successive years ° 


Chicago; 18:8 1879. 1880, 1f81., 
Graw, bu........ 3,957 863 = 4,654,610 5,177,717 8,047,140 
Flour, bbis...... 83,323 102.042 80.0 2 2d,255 
Hogs, No.... ... G3, 105,782 200,562 253,4.8 

Milwaukee: 

Grain. bu........ 765,602 611,353 347.728 626.742 
Flour, bbls...... 7a,s 79,570 d6.425 AE Ye G6 
Hogs, No........ 5,577 5,542 6,839 1;,£81 


The grain receipts at Chicago were never so lerge in July 
before; but this is largely due to the lateness of the season, 
“bich prevented the mai keting of grain earlier. By far the 
larger part of it (70 per cent.) is corn, whict: comes chiefly 
from Lilinois and lowa. Taking flour and grain together at 
both places, the 1eceipts are equivalent to 10,402,000 bush- 
els this year, against 7,085,000 last year—an merease ot 47 
percent. Usuzlly by the first of July receipts become light 
at these markets and remain so until after hurvest. Within 
the past few days this year they have fallen off largely. 


Southwestern Railway Association. 


At the adjourned meeting io Chicago, July 13, there was a 
full attendance, Mr. R. R. Cable, ot the Rock Island road, 
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presented a resolution to the effect that a commission be con- 
stituted, to consist of three gentlemen, of whom Commis- 
sioner Midgley shall! e one, whose duty it shall be to decide 
upon what business of the association shall be pooled, the 
number of divisions to be allowed in the pool, the number of 
lines in each division, the percentages to be allotted to each 
division, and the percentages to be allowed to each line in 
the different divisions, provided that any business passing to 
or from common points shall be pooled by all the lines, or it 
shall not be pooled by avy of them; the traffic passing to or 
from common points shall be treated alike by whatever 
route it is carried. The decision of this commission to be 
good for six months from Aug. 1. 1881, and 45 days’ notice 


to be given whenever any line desires to withdraw from this | 
agreement. This agreement is to be binding upon all freight 


busine:s except lumber. 
_ This resolution was discussed for some time and an ad- 
journment was had to the following day. 

On July 14, after further discussion, the whole matter was 
referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. Cable, of the 
Rock Island; Hays, of the Missouri Pacific, and Gault, of 
= anes who will report to the association on Septem- 
per 1. 

Commissioner Midgley was then empowered to restore 
freight rates at once between Chicago and Southwestern 
points, to divert tonnage from one road to another in accord- 
ance with the pooling agreement, and also to divert business | 
at his discretion, in case rates are cut. The meeting sub- | 
stantially agreed to continue the present percentages of | 
traffic until the meeting in September. The agents of the | 
seven lines comprised in the pool were accordingly notified 
to restore and maintain rates. 


b The association then ad- 
journed until Sept. 1. 


| 
Maximum and Minimum Car-loads. 

Mr. James Smith. General Freight Agent of the Chicago | 
& Alton Railroad, bas issued the foilowing circular to agents | 
and shippers : | 
* Taking effect this day and until further notice the fol- | 
lowing rules will govern in regard to the maximum and | 





1 
|any privileges it does not extend to complainant. The 


| motion to dissolve the injunction is overruled 
Running Sunday Trains. 


J udge Jackson, of the Circuit Court at Louisville, has just 
decided a case of more than ordinary interest. The Judge 
|takes ground that a state cannot pass laws stopping rail- 
| roads from runnihg on Sunday s, as‘shéh*etion would inter- 
|fere or obstruct the inter-state commerce, and no such 
| restriction can be placed upon the traffic of the country. 
| After considering the terms of the statute, and the question 
| whether the running of the train was a work of necessity or 
not, the Judge concludes as follows: 
| “The conclusion is irresistible that a state cannot pass 
any law which interferes with or even obstructs inter-state 
| commerce, and that any law of a state which does or is 
| sought to be applied in the interference or obstruction of 
such commerce, or the communication between the states— 
| the transportation of freight or passengers—in so far as it 
| relates to or is sought to be so applied, is void. The trains, 
| therefore, of the defendant, on the Sunday referred to, were 
engaged in the transportation of such commerce, aud of the 
United States mails, and are sheltered by the constitutional 
| provision upon which tbe defendant relies. The 
acts of defendant were not prohibited by the Federal govern- 
ment, and it is not in the power of this or any other state to 
prohibit the same. The states are forbidden to ‘ regulate 
commerce,’ The states cannvt stop the mails of the United 
States. If the statute of Kentucky now being considered is 
susceptible of such a construction, then, to that extent, it is 
clearly in conflict with the constitution of the United States. 
It would be ‘regulating,’ or attempting to do so, to stop, 
even fora day, inter-state transportation of passengers or 
freight. It has been shown to be settled by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of tae United States that such inter-state 
transportation is beyond the reach of the legislative ccntrol of 
astate. To impose a penalty upon the defendant in this case 
would be to do so in the face of these decisions and of a 
plain provision of the constitution of the United States. It 
is hard to conceive that the framers of the Sunday law of 


minimum weights to be allowed on car-luad freight : | this state ever contemplated that any one would seek to ap- 

**First—All cars formerly of 28,000 lbs. capacity, and | ply it in a case of this kind, or.that it was even susceptible 
upon which the capacity is not marked, may be loaded not | of being applied to local accommodation trains. But as the 
to exceed 30,060 lus., ahd all curs on which the capacity is | statute is sought in this case to be enforced against the de- 
shown may be loaded to that capacity, without additivnal | fendant, the decision is that it cannot be so applied without 


charge above a pro rata proportion of the car-.oad rate. 

‘* Second—The mivimum quantity to be charged for on the 
below-mentioned articles shipped in car-joad lots will be 
24,000 Ibs. tor cars that can be loaded up to 30,000 lbs., and 
6,000 lbs, less than the capacity of the cars on which the 
capacity ismarked. Thus, if a car isstenciled with ‘ capacity 
40,000 Ibs.,’ the mivimum weight to be charged for 
on any of the following articles will be 34,000 
brick, clay, coal, grain, ice, iron (pig and railroad), iron 
(scrap), lard, lime in bulk, lime in barrels, estimated weight 
200 lbs. per barrel, lumber, lata, shingles and posts, malt, 
meats in bulk, boxes, or barrels, salt, cement and plaster in 
barrels, estimated weight 300 Ibs. per barrel, excevt Port- 
land cement, which will be estimated at 400 Ibs. per barrel, 
sand, stone, tile (drain). 

“ Third—All excess above the maximum weight above 
specified, or above the capacity of cars as marked, will be 
charged at double proportionate rate in every instance. 

** Fourth—ihe rules laid down in Circulars 57 and 5814, 
dated Nov. 18, 1880, and Jan, 20, 1881, respectively, in re- 
gard to the small coal-cars of this company, capacity 20,000 
pounds, will remain in effect until further notice. 

‘*Fijth—Agents will endeavor at all times to have the 
cars loaded as nearly as possible to their full capacity in 
order to avoid unnecessary hauling of cars. 

** Sixth—The rules contained in Circular 


No. 51, dated 


May 10, 1880, in regard to the weighing of cars are still in | 


effect and must be rigidly adhered to. 

** Seventh—Car-load treight received from connecting lines 
will be charged for at actual weight only, provided same is 
not less than 20,000 Ibs., the latter weight being the mini- 
mum to be charged for, unless special provision is made in 
the classification for a less minimum car-load weight on the 
article, 

* Kighth—Foreign cars on which capacity is shown 
should be loaded to that capacity as nearly as possible in 
allcases. The minimum to be charged for on such cars 
will be 24,000 lbs. for the articles hereinbefore enumerated, 
and on all other freight 20,000 lbs., unless special provision 
ismade in the classification for a less minimum car-load 
weight. On all excess above capacity of foreign cars as 
marked, or in excess of 30,000 lbs., when no capacity is 
given, will be charged at double proportionate rate.” 





RAILROAD LAW. 
Rights of Express Companies. 

A press dispatch from Little Rock, Ark., July 14, says: 
“Judge Geo. W. McCrary, of the United States Circuit Court, 
has just rendered a decision in the suit brought by the 
Southern Express Company to restrain the Iron Mountain 
Railroad trom charging the complainants higher rates on 
express matier than it charges for similar express mstter re- 
ceived from or delivered to itself or the Pacific Express 
Company, and also from discriminating against the plaintiff 
in favor of itself or any other express company or person in 
the matter of rates, 
which the respondent prayed should be dissolved. By con- 
sent the case was submitted to Judge McCrary, whose decision 
was to-day made publie. 

‘* The following is a synopsis : 

* First—A railroad company is quasi-public property, and 
bound by the laws regulating the powers and duties of com- 
mou carriers, persons and property. 

** Second—It is the duty of such company, as a public ser- 
vant, to receive and carry goods for all persons alike, with- 
out injurious discrimination as to rates or terms. 


‘*Third—The business of expressage has grown into a | 


public necessity; it is the means whereby articles of great 
value may be carried over long distances with certainty, 
safety and celerity, being placed in the hands of a special 
messenger, who is to have the charge and care of them en 
route. 

‘Railroad companies must, in common with the public, 
recognize the necessity for this mode of transportation, and 
must carry express packages and a messenger in charge 
thereof for all express companies that apply, on the same 
terms, unless excused by the fact that so many apply that 
it is impossible to accommodate all—a state of things not 
likely to cecur. 

“if it be said that thisis giving to express companies 
privileges not afforded to other shippers the answer is, the 
nature of the express business makes special facilities. for its | 
transaction necessary, and the case is, therefore, properly | 
exceptional. 

“ Fourth—It is uot necessary now to determine whether | 
a railroad company may under its charter engage in the | 
express business and undgrtake to carry and deliver pack- | 
ages beyond its line. It is enough for the present to say 
that if it professes to engage in the business at all it must do | 
so upon'terms of perfect equality with all other express com- | 
panies, and the will see that it does not take to itself | 


Ibs, : | 


A temporary injunction was granted, | 


| a violation of the powers of the general government. 

‘* Upon both of the grounds presented and argued in the 
| case—the question of necessary work and the individuality 
| of the statute as sought to be applied—the petition is dis- 
| missed,” 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


| Locomotive Building. 


The Dickson Manufacturing Co., at Scranton, Pa., lately 
| delivered a new engine to the Port Jervis & Monticello road. 
| The shops are full of orders. 
| The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy shops in Aurora, II1., 
| are building four heavy passenger engines and five switching 
| engines for the use of the road. 

Fieming & Sons, at St. John, N. B., have finished their 

| contract for nine freight engines for the Intercolonial road, 
and bave begun work on a new order for seven passenger 
engines for the same road. 

‘he Brooks Locomotive Works, at Dunkirk, N. Y., 
full of work, with orders for some time ahead. 


are 


| Car Notes. 


| Van Liew’s grain car door, which has been for several 
| years used on all new cars built for the Pennsylvania lines 
| west of Pittsburgh, has now been adopted for the lines east 
| of Pittsburgh, and is being put on 1,500 cars now under 
| construction. 


| The Lebanon Manufacturing Co., at Lebanon, Pa., is 

| _ 200 refrigerator cars for the American Transit 

| Co. 

| The Denver & Rio Grande shops in Denver, Col., have 

| lately completed 300 new freight cars for the road. 

| The car works of Michael Schall, at York, Pa., are build- 

| ing 500 box cars for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

| lron and Manufacturing Notes. 

The rolling miil at Moundsville, W. Va., has been bought 

| by Kloman Brothers, of Pittsburgh, and will be run on shape 

| iron for bridge work, etc. 

The turnace of the Wheeling Iron & Nail Co., at Wheel- 

|ing, W. Va., is being rebuilt and will go into blast as soon as 

| finished. 

| The Cape Aun Forge Works, at Gloucester, Mass., have 

| just added a large steam-hammer, built by Morgan, Wil- 
liams & Co., at Alliance, O., to the plant, and are now ready 

to make the heaviest class of forgings. 

| ‘The New River Mineral Co. has completed a new charcoal 

| furnace at New River, Va., and has put it in blast. 

| Pennock Brothers, at Minerva, O., are building a new 

| shop for wood-working machinery. It is 49 by 75 ft., with 
a wing 24 by 30 ft., and wiil be titted with new machinery 

driven by an engine of 45 horse-power. It will be ready for 

| use in ahout five weeks, 

A dispatch from St. Louis, July ‘ 
three weeks ago it was stated in the dispatches that a 
project was on foot to consolidate the interests of 
|St. Louis and Southeast Missouri. It is now stated 

that this has been accomplished and that the Iron 
| Mountain Co., with capital of $3,000,000, Pilot Knob Iron 
|Co., capital $1,500,000; Grand Tower Manufacturing Co., 
| $1,000,000; Vulcan Steel Works, capital $1,000,000; Chou- 
| teau, Harrison & Co., capital $600,000, and the Jupiter Co., 
| capital $400,000, have been been brought into one combina- 
| tion and will hereafter be known as the Missouri Iron Co., 

with a capital of $10,600,000. It is stated that Chas. P.Chou- 
| teau or Edwin Harrison, of this city, both of whom are very 
| largely interested in the Iron Mountain Company and Vul- 
| can Steel Works, will be President of the new company. 
| The Pilot Knob and Grand Tower Works are owned princi- 

pally in New York, but the other interests are chiefly in 
| the hands of St. Louisians, It is said this consolidation will 
| control about 9J per cent. of the iron product of Missouri.” 


| 
| The Rail Market. 








18, says: ‘Some 





There is rather more inquiry for next season’s delivery of 
| steel rails, but quotations vary little, being from 355 per ton 
| at mill for next year’s orders up to $60 for immediate de- 
liveries. 

Tron rails are quiet and steady. Quotations are $46 to 
$47 for heavy sections up to $48 to $51 for light rails. The 
wills are generally full of orders. 

Old rails are a little higher, but few sales are reported. 
Philadelpbia quotations are $26.50 to $27.50 per ton. 

Spikes are reported at $2.65 to $2.75 per 100 Ibs.; fish- 
plates, $2.40 to $2.50; track-bolts, $3.25 to $3.75. 


Blast Furnaces of the United States. 
The quarterly statement of the Jron Age shows the con- 


dition of the blast furnaces of the United States on July 1, 
as follows: 





Out of Not 
; In blast. blast. reported. Total. 
Ee a 147 125 4 276 
WING 60. sss csesecdecas 146 90 - 376 
Bituminous or coke ......... 144 77 xe 221 
Ce 437 392 733 
Capacity in tons per weék.. 96.705 46,134 142,839 


The Jron Age says, comparing the statements of Jan. 1, 
April land July 1: “It will be noticed that there has been 
but little change in the past six months in the condition of 
the furnaces—less than 10 per cent. The greatest change 
has been in charcoal and anthracite furuaces, and the least 
in bituminous, there being seven less on July 1 than on Jan. 
1, and eleven less than on April 1. 

** Another noticeable feature of this report is the greater 
aver: ge capacity of bituminous furnacesshown; 146 anthra- 
cite furnices have acapacity of 33,313 tons a week; 144 
bituminous, 48,796 tons, or more than one-third greater. 

‘For the last five years the relative condition of the 
furnaces on July 1 was as follows: 


FURNACES IN BLAST JULY 1. 





1877. 1878. 1879. i880. 1881. 

I «60h bi0scedecdeaparn 87 64 81 131 147 

ino 6605006 6maseabn 87 95 101 167 146 

EEO TEE 85 89 95 115 144 

i eR ee 248 Q77 413 437 
FURNACES OUT OF BLAST JULY 1. 

1877 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
a ae ee 181 202 176 136 125 
CS a 139 130 125 s 68 90 
er ee 123 128 107 109 77 

SOFT, CERT TTT 443 460 408 313 392 


‘* This table shows that the anthracite furnace industry is 
in a worse condition than a year ago, 21 furnaces more 
being out of blast now than then, while of the bituminous 
furnaces 29 more are in. The causes of this condition would 
furnish an interesting article.” 

A Brave Engineer. 


‘*Uncle Dave” Carey, one of the oldest engineers on the 
Erie road, heroically rescued a little child from a terrible 
death at Great Valley last Monday. As train 3 was ap- 
proaching Great Vaiuley station ata nigh rate of speed, tne 
engineer, David Carey, saw a child creeping over the track 
toward tbe cars of the way freight. ‘The latter train was 
standing on a siding awaiting the passage of the express. 
It was evident that the child had not been cbserved by the 
men ou the freight, and should the tram start with the 
little innocent under the cars it would certainly be 
crushed to a lifeless mass. Uncle Dave, as he is familiarly 
called, saw the danger of the child in an instant. Taking a 
second observation, he saw the little thing creep under the 
freight train. Instantly he put on the air-brakes and soon 
brought the flying express to a standstill, much tothe amaze- 
ment of the passengers. Without stopping to offer an ex- 
planation Uncle Dave jumped from the engine and rushed to 
the place where the baby was and snatched it from under 
the car as the freight was moving out on the track. It was 
a daring thing to do, but the aoble engineer overlooked all 
danger in his effort to save the life of the child. The baby 
belonged to a trackman living near the station and tke 
mother was almost overcome.—Great Valley (N. ¥.) Era. 
He Did Not Appreciate Politeness. 

“Til attend to this lady, thank you.” 

Such were the words that greeted Conductor Hough, of 
the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw, as he was about to assist a 
lady on to his train. She had just embarked on the uncertain 
sea of matrimony and her new-made husband was of a jeal- 
ous turn of mind. 

‘** You needn't be so obligin’,” remarked the young Bene- 
dick to the dignified ticket-taker. ‘‘ This ’ere is my wife, 
and when she wants to get on this train or off this train ll 
assist her, the which 1 am perfectly able to do, and don’t 
you forget it,” and with a witbering look at the innocent 
and obliging conductor, the husband followed his bride into 
the coach. They occupied one seat and sat as close together 
as though the thermometer was down to zero.— Keokuk (Ja.) 
Gate City. 

A Heavy Excursion Train. 

The largest excursion party ever taken to Atlantic City 
was that on Saturday by the Camden & Atlantic Rai ‘road 
Company. There were two locomotives and 39 first-class 
cars in the train; total number of excursionists, 2,340, count- 
ing 60 to a car.—Philadelphia North American, July 18. 
Cars for Racing Stock. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is building a patent car at the 
Altoona shops for the transportation of fast horses and sulk- 
ies. Oneendof the car contains compartments for four 
horses, and the rest of the car is to be used for sulkies, har- 
ness, etc. The new sporting stock car is intended to be 
attached to passenger trains, so that grooms and stock can 
travel from point to point with more rapidity than by ordi- 
nary freight trains. Should this car prove satisfactory, 
others of the same kind will be built. 

Ten Inch Gauge. 


The following paragraph has been resurrected, and is go- 
ing the rounds for the fourth or fifth time: 

‘* They have an interesting little road in Massachusetts of 
ten inch gauge. running from North Billerica to Bedford, 81 
miles long. ‘tbere are eleven bridges on the road. one of 
which is over 100 ft. long. The rails weigh 25 Ibs. to the 
yard. The roadis well built and equipped. The cars are 
constructed very near the ground, giving them great advan- 
tages of safety. They have an aisle with one seat on 
each side, in the same manner as ordinary cars have two 
seats, each person having a seat to himself. The cars are 
supptied with closets and water-tanks, are heated by steam, 
and have all the modern improvements. They weigh but 
four and a half tons, ordinary cars weighing on an average 
eighteen tons. The trains run at the rate of 20 miles 
an hour with perfect safety. The engine is placed behind 
the tender, giving it greater adhesion to the track. They 
weigh eight tons and draw two passenger aud two freight 
ears... The cost of the railroad was $4,500 per mile.” 

As a matter of fact the Billerica & Bedford road was not 
of ten inches but twenty-four inches gauge. It is also a fact 
that it is not now running, was run only a few weeks, and 
the rails and equipment were long ago sold and carried 
away, and are nowin use on the Sandy River road in 
Maine. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 











Alton & Edwardsville.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Edwardsville, lll., west by 
north to Alton, about 18 miles, The capital stock is $200,- 
000. The proposed line is everywhere near existing roads. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company’s 
bridge over the Rio Grande at El Paso, Tex., is compe ei, 
and work is to be pushed on the live southward ioto Mexico, 
— is already located for over 100 miles south of Et 

‘aso. 
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Baltimore & Delta.—The Baltimore Gazette says: ‘‘The 
_board of directors of the Baltimore & Delta Railroad Com- 
pany have declined a proposition from Mr.’ Hugh J. Jewett, 
of the Erie Railroad of New York, and others, to take all 
the bonds—representing $600,000—and with them enough 
of the stock to secure the control of the road, for which od 
offered to pay $540,000, to b:: expended as needed in build- 
ing the road. It was decided to go on with the building of 
vhe road, which, it is expected, will be completed to Tow- 
sontown during the coming spring. The present manage- 
ment has succeeded in disposing 0! $123,000 of the bonds, 
with a prospect of presently increasing thé amount to $200,- 
000, which sum can be expended at oncé on the construc- 
tion. The proposition of the New York parties embraced the 
surrender by the company of this sum of $123,000. The 
directors concluded that it was better to use this money to 
complete the road to Towsontown and then to raise addi- 
tional funds if necessary.” ; 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Work is now being pushed 
actively on the extension of the Wheeling, Pittsburgh & 
Baltimore Division eastward to the junction with the Pitts- 
burgh Division. Arrangements are nearly completed for 
the new line through Wheeling. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—The through 
sleeping cars between Boston and the West by this road, 
the Albany & Susquehanna and the Erie are to be put on 
again. 


Bridgeton & Saco Valley.—Tbis company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Bridgeton, Me., south 
by west through Denmark to Hiram, on the Portland & 
Ogdensburg road. The distance is about 15 miles. The 
company has secured $50,000 in private and $40,000in town 
subscriptions to the stock. 


Central, of New Jersey.—The North American says: 
‘ The officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad yesterday morn- 
ing received official notification that the form of contract 
for the use of the Philadelphia & Erie and Allegheny Valley 
roads, which the Board of Directors approved on the 8th of 
June and forwarded to the officials of the Wabash, St. Louis 
& Pacific and the Central Railroad of New Jersey, had been 
signed by the latter. The route of Mr. Gould's 
trunk line for permanent use under this arrange- 
ment includes a_ connection to be built between Youngs- 
town, O., and Red Bank, the Low Grade Division of 
the Allegheny Valley from Red Bank to Driftwood, 
the Philadelphia and Erie to Milton, the Reading’s Cata- 
wissa Division to Tamanend. and the Jersey Central 
from that point to tide-water at Jersey City. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is to furnish the motive power and to 
receive a detinite “> of the through rates for freight, 
based on distance, € terms of the contract are such as to 
admit of the Wabash people’s dispensing with the Allegheny 
Valley privileges if they choose, until they have got their 
link from Red Bank to Youngstown completed, and using 
the Philadelphia & Erie from Milton to Corry, where it 
meets the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, in case it makes 
arrangements with the latter.” 


Central Vermont.—The three special masters ap- 
poimted by the Court of Chancery in the Langdon suit to 
ascertain the amount of the bonded and other debt of this 
company as trustee and receiver of the Vermont Central 
and the Vermont & Canada roads, met in St. Albans, July 
11 and held a two days’ session, at which a large amount of 
bonds were presented and certified. The masters then ad- 
journed to Aug. 23. The three masters are J. W. Rowell, 
of Randolph, W. H. Walker, of Ludlow, and W. P. Dilling- 
ham, of Waterbury. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Nearly 90 miles 
of grading is reported done on the western end of this com- 
pany’s new Council Bluffs line, and grading is going on at 
several points along the line. The question of the location 
of the road into Council Bluffs has not been finally settled. 


Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern.—in the foreclos- 
ure suit against this company an order was entered last week 
in Chicago by Judge Drummond referring all unreferred 
claims and tbe receiver’s last two reports tothe master, and 
directing the latter to make a list of all claims which accrued 
more than six months prior to October 31, 1877, the date 
of the appointment of the receiver ; also, a list of all such 
claims as accrued within a period of six months prior to 
such appointment. The master is to take testimony and re- 
port the amount and validity of the claims, their considera- 
tion, date of filing petitions, whether any have been pre- 
sented to the receiver for payment, and which they are, and 
also what claims are to be found on the books of the com- 

any. 
The transfer of the road to the Wabash, St. Louis & Paci- 
fic Company is noted elsewhere. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.— 
This company’s Neillsville Branch has been completed and 
opened for traffic. It is about 15 miles long, extending from 
Humbird, Wis., eastward to Neiilsville. 


Chicago & West Michigan.—This com 
for some time at work on a branch from White Cloud, 
Mich., ou the Big Rapids Branch, north by west to Butler 
Junction on the Flint & Pere Marquette, the starting point 
of the last-named company’s branch to Manistee. The road 
is now graded to Nicholas Lake, 16 miles from White Cloud, 
and track is laid 10 miles to State Road. 


Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth.—The 
track on the extension cf this road eastward h s been laid to 
Bethel, O., six miles beyond the late terminus at Cleveland’s, 
and 28 miles from the lonetion with the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati & St. Louis at Columbia. 


Cincinnati & Ohio River.—This company has com- 
sleted its organization, and pro; building a_ railroad 
en Cincinnati along the north side of the Ohio River to a 
point opposite Huntington, W. Va. The line has been sur- 
veyed already by four or five companies. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 
—The following statement is published for the half year 
ending June 30: 


ny has been 






CP AINE 5655 50a sates dn s+ 150500 50s apes $2,100,000 
Expenses. err $1,430,000 
Interest. . 226,900 
Qs acg ss becn cen! ecbeatheins des teeakew scant 63,000 

—-———._ 1,719,600 

DRG onc ocinnpiccnses stcspabesmanneshebivesoseon $380,400 


This is equal to somewhat more than 214 per cent. on the 
capital s but under an agreement between this and the 
Circinnati. Hamilton & Dayton companies, pending the 
action of the stockholders upon the — consolidation 
(to be voted on Sept. 1), no dividend will be declared upon 
the shares of either company. 

As com: with first half of 1880, there was an increase 
of 8 per cent. in gross and of 17 per cent. in net earnings. 


Valley & Toledo.—The new 
Hocking Valley, the Columbus & 
Virginia ve agreed to 


roads ha’ 


Columbus, Hockin 
owners of the Columbus 
Toledo and the Ohio & West 


consolidate the three companies as the Columbus, Hockin 
Valley & Toledo. The question will be formally submit 
to the stockholders at meetings called for Aug. 2. 


following notice: 
‘* Holders of second-class tickets will be carried on regular 
passenger trains; but, as the issue of such tickets to Colorado 
points:is unauthorized, this line will: demand full first-class 
wie tema on all second-class tickets so honored. Emigrants 
or Colorado Springs, Peublo or Denver will be carried only 
on emigrant trains. Emigrants for points west or south of 
Pueblo will be transported in smoking-cars.” 


Eastern Shore.—The usual yearly project for the ex- 
tension of this road from Crisfield, Md., down the peninsula 
to Cherrystone, Va., is under discussion,.and a survey of 
the line is to be made. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—This company 
has organized its own and controlled lines into the fcllowing 
divisions: 

1. Main Stem, the original line from Bristol, Tenn., to 
Chattanooga. 

2. North Carolina Division, the former Cincinnati, Cum- 
berland Gap & Charleston road, from Morristown, Tenn., to 
the North Carolina line. 

8. Ohio Division, the former Knoxville & Ohio road, from 
Knoxville to Careyville, with an extension to the Kentucky 
line in progress. 

4. Selma Division, the late Dalton Branch and Selma, 
— & Dalton road, from Cleveland, Tenn., to Selma, 

a. 

5. Alabama Central Division, the late Alabama Central 
road, from Selma, Ala., to Meridian, Miss. 

Macon & Brunswick Division, from Macon, Ga., to 
a An extension in progress from Macon to At- 
auta. 


Fairplay, Mt. Sheridan & Leadville.—This com- 
pany has been organized to shorten the circuitous line 


a short line from Fairplay to Leadville, cutting through the 
Mosquito Range at Horse Shoe Pass by a Jong tunuel. 


Genesee Valley.—The Martin party, who claim to 
bave bought a majority of the stock of this road, held a 
meeting in New York, July 12, and elected directors. The 
Rochester party, who refuse to recognize the Martin stock, 
also met and elected directors, in spite of an injunction, 
which they refused to recognize, on the ground that it had 
been granted without notice. A proposition for a compro- 
mise is said to have be:n made. 


George's Creek and Cumberland.—The crossing of 
this road over the Baltimore & Ohio in Cumberland, Md., 
has not been built in consequence of the opposition of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, in spite of favorable decisions in the 
courts and by the Board of Public Works of the state. 
Finally the George’s Creek and Cumberland Company 
resolved to put the crossing in by force, if necessary, and 
made arrangements to havealarge number of miners on 
hand July 18 for that purpose. At the last moment, how- 
ever, the Baltimore & Ohio gave way and had the crossing 
put in by itsown men. The trains of the George’s Creek & 
Cumberland road can now run through and deliver coal to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 


Illinois Central.—This company’s Kankakee & South- 
western proprietary line gives notice that the shareholders 
have held a meeting and resolved to retire $200,000 worth 
of bonds made to L. V. F. Randolph and Stuyvesant Fish, 
trustees, and to execute a deed of trust of its corporate prop- 
erty for the yam of finishing, improving and equipping 
the road. The trust deed will secure the payment of $1,000,- 
000 of registered bonds to be issued by the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company and made payable at the company’s 
office in New York in 1921. The bonds will bear 5 per cent. 
interest, and interest will be payable semi-annually. 


Indianapolis & Toledo.—This company has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation to build a railroad from Indianapolis, 
Ind., east by north to the Ohio state line in Randolph County, 
about 80 miles. 


Jacksonville & Kansas City.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation for a railroad from Spring- 
field, Iil., by Jacksonville and Winchester, to Quincy, about 
95 miles. The line is nearly parallel to the Wabash. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf.—Tbis company is 
making surveys for an extension from Springfield, Mo., 
through Missouri and Arkansasto the Mississippi opposite or 
near Memphis. 


Kansas City & Olathe.—This company has been 
organized to build a road about 12 miles long, which will 
extend the Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern Kansas road 
from Olathe. Kan., north to a connection with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe’s Kansas City Branch. It will enable 
the Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern Kansas trains to 
reach Kansas City without using the Kansas City, Ft. Scott 
& Gulf tracks. 


Kentucky Central.—The change of gauge of this road 
on July 11 proved to be a big day’s work, owing to the fierce 
heat. It had been arranged, says a Cincinnati paper, to 
work 500 men on the main stem and Maysville Branch, 
giving an average of 314 men to the mile, who were to op- 
erate in groups of 15. One hundred of these men were 
borrowed from the Southern Railroad and 100 from the 
Louisville Short Line. Only 350, however, reported for 
duty, owing to the heat. Toward midday the men began to 
drop from the heat, and it was thought best for all hands to 

uit work and resume by moonlight. Fully one-half of 
the force wereovercome by the sun. In preparation for the 
change, the inner spikes for the new position of the rail— 
but one rail being moved—had been driven in advance, 
When the final work begun, it was only necessary to jerk 
out the inner spikes of the old position ot the rail—already 
partly loosened—and move the entire rail in great waves, as 
it were, to its pew place. The work on the main stem, 100 
miles, and 20 miles of siding, was finished by midnight. 
The work on the Maysville Branch, 50 miles, was finished by 
4o’clock p.m. The gauge was made 4 ft. 9 in., which is the 
Pennsylvania standard. 


La Salle & Mississippi.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Illinois. The capital stock is 
$2,000,000. It is pruposed to construct a line of road from 
La Salle to the Mississippi River in Whiteside County, with 
the right to bridge the Mississippi River and to construct a 
branch from the main line in Bureau County to Rockford. 


Lehigh Valley.—A report has been in circulation this 
week iv Philadelphia that this road was to be leased t» the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. It has, however, been de- 
nied by officers of both companies. The two companies are 
on very friendly term:, 


Little Falls & Dakota.—Arrangements have been 
completed to build this road from Little Fails, Minn., west- 
w as a branch of the Northern Pacific and under the con- 





trol of that company. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—This company has issued the | 


| 


through the mountains from Denver, Colo., to Leadville, by , 





Live Oak & Rowland's Bluff.—This company has 


been organized to build a railroad from Live Oak, Fla., the 
terminus of the Savannah, Florida & Western’s old Florida 


one southward to Rowland’s Bluff on the Suwannee 
iver. 


Manhattan Elevated.—The Attorney General's second 
application for a receiver bas been successful. The Court 
granted the application, appointing John F. Dillon and A. 
L. Hopkins, who took formal possession at once. 


Mayville Extensiou.—This road is now completed from 
Mayville, N. Y¥., to Fair Point on Chautauqua Lake on the 
grounds of the Chautauqua Lake Assembly. It is three 
miles long, and will be worked as a branch of the Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh & Western road, with which it counects at 
Mayville. It was to be oj; ened for business July 20. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—The branch of this road 
from Hopkins, Minv., northwest to Excelsior on Lake 
Minnetonka, is completed and was opened for business last 
week. It is about 10 miles long, and is intended to secure a 
share of the large travel to Lake Minnetonka, a noted sum- 
mer resort. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The track on the South- 
western Extension has now reached « point 25 miles south 
of Ft. Worth, Tex., and is progressing steadily. 


Missouri Pacific in Nebraska.—It is reported that a 
contract has been let for the grading of this road to Ham- 
mond & Beeson, of Atchison, Kan. The line is from 
Atchis:n up the west bank of the Missouri to Omaha, about 


; 130 miles. 


Monongahela & Youghiogheny.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad about five miles long 
rupnug through McKeesport, Pa., and into Lincoln and Pat 
terson townships. It is, apparentiy, a coal road. 


Mooselauke.—It is proposed to build a railroad, on the 
same plan as the Mt. Washington read, from Warren, 
N. H.. on the Boston, Concord & Montreal. to the summit of 
Mt. Mooselauke, a distance of about 10 miles. 


Morgan's Louisiana & Texas.—Track on the North 
Branch is now laid to Garland, La., 16 miles north of the 
old terminus at Washington, and 44 miles from tbe main 
line at Vermillionville. Regular trains will run very 
soon. 


Natchez, Red River & Texas.— A survey is being 
made of this line from Vidalia, La., on the Mississippi op- 
nosite Natchez, te Alexandria, and is to be carried through to 
3uras Ferry on the Sabine. The right of way to Alexandria 
and some subscriptions in land and money have been secured. 


New Bonds.—New issue of bonds have been placed or 
are offered as follows : 

The New York & New England first-mortgage 6 per cent. 
bonds offered last week ($500,000 in amount) have been 
aweardedtoC, H. Venner & Co, and Brewster, Bassett & Co., 
of Boston, at 112.89. The bonds have 24 years to run. 

Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans 5 per cent. bonds, hav- 
ing 70 years to run, are offered by Winslow, Lanier & Co.. 
ot New York. ‘these bonds are secured by a general mort- 
gage on the road, and a sufficient amount is reserved to pro- 
vide for all prior liens. Tue [.inois Central Company owns 
two-thirds of the stock of the company. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—Mr. N. H. 
Decker, contractor for the two additional tracks be' ween 
Rochester and Buffalo, has now a large force at work and 
has lately made cansiderable advance with the work. 
About 32 miles of the additional tracks have been laid at 
various points. 


Nortolk & Western.—This company has contracted for 
8,000 tons of steel rai's to be used in renewals of the road. 

A contract has been let to Mills & Rowland for grading 
the New River Branch from New River station to the West 
Virginia line, a distance of 30 miles. 


Northern, of Canada.—The gauge of this road from 
Toronto, Ont., to Gravenhurst, 1]5 miles, was changed to 
1 ft. 8'¢ in. last week. This was one of the few sections of 
5 ft. 6 in. gauge remaining in Canada. 


Northern Pacific.—Regular trains begin this week to 
run through to Glendive, Montana, on the Yellowstone 
River, which is 28 niles beyond the end of the track at the 
close of last year, 669 miles from Duluth, and 690 miles 
from St. Paul, Work is progressing in the Yellowstone 
Valley beyend Glendive. 

Work is also progressing on the Pend d’Oreille Division, 
and the grading of much of the division is now well ad- 
vanced, 


Northern Pacific & Black Hills.—This company 
has executed a mortgage to secure an issue of bonds at the 
rate of $15,000 per mile on its road, now under construction, 
The bonds are to bear 4 per cent, interest for six years, and 
6 per cent. afterward. 


Osceola & Des Moines,—A dispatch from Burlington, 
Ia., July 17, says: “The Osceola & Des Moines Railway 
Company was organized in this city July 12, to build aroad 
from Osceola north to Des Moines, 40 miles, The incorpora- 
tors are H. B. Scott, W. W, Baidwin, J. W. blythe, T, 8. 
Hawland, H, C. Sigler, T. J. Potter and T.B, Stuart. The 
road will be built in the interest of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company, Surveying parties were put 
in the field yesterday, and the road will be built as rapidly 
as possible,” 


Oxford & Henderson.—Tracklaying is in progress on 
this road and about five miles are down. The road is to run 
from the Raleigh & Gaston at Henderson, N. C., west to 
Oxford, 12 miles, 


Palestine.—This company has been incorporated under 
the general Jaw of Massachusetts to build a railroad from 
Cairo in Egypt through Palestine into Syria. 


Pen Argyl & Catasauqua.—it is proposed to build a 
railroad from the great slate quarries of Pen Argyl in 
Northampton, Pa., southwest to Catasauqua, about 25 miles, 
Mr. Jobn I. Blair is said to be interested in the project. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The cash report of the 
Receivers for June, as audited by the Master is as follows: 

. Railroad Co. Coal & Iron Co. 

Se awGa phan imie erie $248.433.23 $84,211.25 

. 2,550,901.96 1. 185,092.13 


Cash, June 1 
Receipts in June.......... 
$1,269.303.38 

1,285,082.03 


A ee $2,799,335.29 
"2'358.266.66 


$440,268.63 





eS eee ee ene 


The receipts for Coal & Iron Company busiuess were less 
than the payments. 

Philadelphia reports are that the delayed annual report 
will be issued soon; also that the new board is preparing a 
plan to get the company cut of its troubles. 


Philadelphia & Long Branch.—The long bridge over 
Barnegat Bay at Sheopehand 


Point is completed and rails 
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laid across, extending the terminus of the road to the east | deposits of coal and iron ore, avd will penetrate a district | 


shore of the bay. It is a pile bridge 1% miles long, witha 
draw-span 240 ft. long. The road is now 17 miles long, 
from Pemberton Junction eastward. It is worked for the 
Pernsylvania Railroad Company. 


Quebec, Montmorenci & Charlevoix.—Chis com- 
pauy has been organized to build a railroad from Quebec 
(Canada) northeast down the north bank of the St. Lawrence 
about 80 miles, crossing the counties of Montmorenci and 
Charlevoix. 


Quincy, Vandalia & Eastern.—This company has 


filed wrticles of incorporation to build a railroad frow | 


Quincy, Ill., southeast to Jerseyville and then east by south 
to Vandalia. The oftice is at Jerseyville, Jersey County, 
fll. The canitai steck is $5,000,000, and the proposed road 
is about 145 miles long. 


St Louis, Des Moines & Northern.—Tbis yon ged 
has contracted to buy the narrow-gauge equipment and | ght 
rails of the Indianapolis, Delphi & Chicago road, now being 
changed trom 3 ft. to standard gauge. 


St. Louis, lron Mountain & Southern.—Work is to 
be begun at once on this company’s projected system of 
branches in Arkansas, Contracts have been let for 40 miles 
of the first branch extendirg from the main fine at Noble. 
Ark . southeast. This section of 40 miles is to be finished 
this season. 


St Louis. & San Francisco.—This company has com- 


pleted and opened for busines; its Galeva Branch, which ex- | 


tends from Joplin, Mo.. westward to Galenw, Kan., eight 
miles. It has been built to serve local miuing interests. 


Savannah, Skidaway & Seaboard.—Some of the 
bondholders have begur proceedings in foreclosure against 
this roid, baving refused an offer of the company to pay 
interest provided they would accept 5 instead of 7 per cent. 
The seal is a suburban line from Savannah to Montgomery, 
11 miles; the bonded debt is 100,000, 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange. - 
The foliowing have been admitted to dealings on the New 
York Stock Exchange: 

Kast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Stock, $27,500,000; 
preferred stock, $16,500,000; income bonds, $16,500,000; 
general first-mortgaze bonds, $22,000,000. 

Morgaws Louisiana d& Texas.— First-mortgage bonds, 
$1,272,009 outstanding, $1,890,090 authorized. 

Chicago, St. Louis d&& New Orleans,—Seventy-year 5 per 
cent. bonds, $1,800,000 authorized. 

Richmond & Allegheny.—Additional stock trust certifi- 
cates, $723,309, making $5,000,009 in all. 

Tecus Central.—First-mortgage bonds, $2,145,0C0. 

Scioto Vutley.—Stock, $25,000; first-mortgage bonds, $2,- 
100,000. 


Sharpsville, Newcastle & Rochester —This com- 
piny has been incorporated to build a railroad from Sharps- 
ville, Pa., southward to Rochester, about 40 miles. 


Southern Pacific.—The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ Mr. 
©. P. Huntington, of the Central and Southern Pacific roads, 
recently remarked, while in Boston, that on his journey east 
he had purchased three Texas roads. One of these was then 
understood to be the Galveston. Harrisburg & San Antonio, 
a Boston road, built about 300 miles from Harrisburg 
west through San Antonio, and pushing on to El Paso 
The price has not yet developed. It is now learned 
that the two cther roads were the Texas and New 
Orleans of 1874, the connection of the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio from Houston, 108 miles east, 
to Orange, on the Sabine River (the Louisiana bor- 
der); and tie Louisiana Western road, the 106 miles con- 
nection between Orange and the Morgan line to New Or- 
leans. Whenthe Southern Pacific shall have joined the 
Galveston road in Texas, which will be by next July, 1882, 
Mr. Huntington will have a through independent line from 
San Francisco to Vermiihonville, 7. whence the Morgan 
lise runs to New Orleans. 143 miles distant. The price paid 
for the $3,000.000 capital stock of the Texas & New Orleans 
of 1874 was $85 per share, and to this sale the Oakes Ames 
estate contributed 5.000 shares. With this price for the 
stock, the road costs Mr. Huntington, with its debt, about 
$50,000 per mile. The cost of this stock ten years ago was 
842 per share, and it has been for many a year a burden to 
its owners,” 

It is reported that Mr. Huntington hes also made the 
Morgan Company two offers, one for the line from Vermil- 
lionville to New Orleans, the otber for all its Texas property, 
including the control of the Houston & Texas Central. But 
the company is reported as unwilling to negotiate. 


springfield & Siuslaw.—This company has heen or- 
ganized to builda railroad from a point on the Willamette 
River, oppesite Springfield, Oregon, to tide-water on the 
Siuslaw River, in Lane County. The distance is 80 miles 
and the capital stock $500,000. The office is in Eugene 
City, Oregon. The incorporators are John Kelly, J. H. 
McClurg and A, 8S. Patterson. 


State Line.—Tbis company has filed articles of incor- 
poration for a railroad from a point on the Mississippi op- 
posite Burlington, Ia , eastward across Illinois to the Indi- 
ana line. The proposed line is parallel to the Wabash’s 
Peoria & Iowa Division. 


Staten Island North & South Shore.—This com- 
pany has been organized to build a railroad along the west 
shore of Staten Island (N. Y.) from Elm Park to South Bay, 
about eight miles. 


Tennessce Coal & Railroad Co.—A dispatch from 
Nas!wille, Tenn., July 17, says: “‘One of the most impor- 
tant sales of southern property made in years was concluded 
here last evenimg. Tne property of the Tennessee Coal & 
Railroad Company, anl Sewanee Furnace Company, 
covering a large body of land, including 15,C00 acres of 
coal, and also 500 coke ovens, a blast furnace making LOO 
tons of iron daily, and a standard-gauge railroad of 21 
miles, with 7 miles of branches, the cost of tue improve- 
m-nts alone op Ee $2,000,000, was bought by a 
party of New York and Nashviile capitalists. The price paid 
is not named. Mr. Nathaniel Baxter, Jr., President of the 
First National Bank of Nashville, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the company. Among the directors will be John 


H. Inman. of Inman, Swan & Co., New York: C. C. Bald-| 


win. President of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad; ex- 
Governor J. D. Porter, President of the Nashville, Cinciunati 
& St. Louis; E. W. Cole, President of the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia; E. M. McGhee, Vice-President of the 
same company; Thomas O’Connor, of the firm of Chrerey, 
O’Connor & Co.: Colonel A. &, Colyer, of Nashville; B, R. 
Smith, of New York, and James C. Warner, of the Rising 
Fawn Furnace Company, The new company will take pos- 
session immediately.” . 

Tennessee & uatchie Valley.—Work is now in 
rogress on this road, which is to run from the Tennessee 
River at the mouth of Piney to Spring City, 9n_ the Cincin- 
nati Soutbern, and nce west to Pikeville, in the 
Sequatchie Valley, 42 miles in all. It will reach valuable 
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; covered with fine hard-wood timber. It is intended to 
| finish 13 miles of the road this season, which will connect 
| the large lum! er mills of E. D. Albro & Co. and the m‘nes of 
| the Walden’s Ridge Coal & Iron Company with the Cincin- 


| nati & Southern. 


| Texas & Pacific.—The end of the track on the Rio 
| Grande Division was, at latest advices, et a point 273 miles 
| west of Dallas, Tex., and 593 miles from Texarkana. The 
| grading parties are now at work well out on the Staked 
| Plains. 


Texas & St. Louis.—The contract for the grading of 
| this road from Bird’s Point, Mo., to Littie River, a di: tance 
| of 39 miles, has been let, and grading is now going on. 
| From Malden, Mo., to Oak Bluff, Clay County, Ark., 25 
| tiles, the work is all under contract, and 20 miles of the 
| New Madrid & Malden track (owned by the Texas & St 
| Loui-) will be used as a part uf the link, On the Southern 
| Division 25 miles have been put under contract from Texar- 
| kana to the Red River. 


| Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis—A large force is 
now reported at work on this road in Indiana and Illinois. 

| The Frankfort and Kokomo road, which has been bought 
| by this company, was to be changed this week from standard 
| to 3 ft. gauge. 


| Toledo & Indianapolis.—This company has been or- 
| ganized to build a railroad from Toledo, O., southeast to 
the Indiana line, whence it will be continued to Indianap- 
olis hy the Indianapolis & Toledv Company, just organized 
in Indiana. 


Train Robbery.—<As an express train on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific road stopped at Winston, Mo., on the 
| evening of July 16, a number of men, who had got im the 
smokivg car at Cameron, suddenly rose and, drawing re- 
volvers, compelled the other passengers to keep still, while 
some of the gang entered the express car and carried off the 
money and valuables from the safe. At their first outbreak 
in the smoking car they shot and killed the conductor and a 
| passenger who made a motion to rise in the seat. They elso 

tried to shoot the engineer, but he escaped. After rubbing 
the safe they took to the woods and had not been captured 
at latest accounts. They are supposed to have taken avout 
$15,000 from the safe. 





Turtle Creek & Allegheny.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from the Pennsvivania Rail- 
road at Turtle Creek, Pa., to the Allegheny Valley road near 
| the junction of the Plum Creek Branch. The distance is 
about 10 miles. It will be a cross-cut between the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Allegheny Valley roads, passing just outside 
Pittsburgh. 


Utah and Wyoming.—The Sait Lake (Utah) Herald 
says: ‘*On Friday last the articles of incorporation of the 
Utah & Wyoming Railroad were filed in the office of the Terri- 
torial auditor. The articles provided for the building of a rail- 
road from a point somewhere in Box Elder County, through 
Cache County, Rich County into Wyoming to Granger. 
The incorpora‘ors. besides four Salt Lake gentlemen—F. 
Auerbach, W. 8S. McCornick, Esq., 


men, and J. D. Negus, the engineer of the line. It is incor- 
porated for $4,200,000, and will be standard gauge. This is 
the line wh‘ch parall-ls the Union Pacific for a considerable 
distance along its Granger and Pocatella route, and which, 
it was rumored, had the conflicts with the Union Pacific. It 
is certain that both lines hold a number of the most difficult 
passes in common, and that there will be trouble between 
the companies as to possession. The general impr+s-ion has 


ming road ; but it is now stated, on what is believed to be 
good authority, that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincey 
road is furnishing the means to forward work on this new 
enterprise.” 


$1,000,000 more in this road, work is to be resumed Aug. 1, 
with the intention of completing the extension from Staun- 
ton to Lexington by next spring. 


that this road, from Greensburg, Ind., to North Vernon, 26 
miles, has been leased for five years to the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago Company, of whose road 
itis a branch. 


Vidalia & Sabine.—A company is to be organized to 
build a narrow-gauge road from Vidalia 


a opposite Natchez, across Louisiana to <Burns’ Ferry 
on the Sabine, It is intended to connect with the Houston, 


East & West Texas road. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The following circular 
to genera] ticket agents has been issued by Genaral Ticket 
Agent Daniels, dated July 13: 

‘This company assumes control of the Peoria, Pekin & 
Jacksonville, and Springfield & Northwestern railwavs, 
July 15 next, and they will, from that date, be operated as 
part of oursysten. All tickets which read ria either of 
the above named lines should be changed to read ‘ria 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway,’ whenever a re-print 
is made, and proportions accruing on through business 
should be reported to this compiny. The important points 
on those lines are: Peoria, [ll.. Pekin. I., Havana, Il. 
Virginia, I.1., Jacksonviile, in., Soringfield, Lll., and Peters- 
burg, Lil., and if you have not already placed on sale tickets 
to those points, I shall be glad if you will do so as soon as 
possible. 

‘*Only one coupon is necessary between any two points on 
our system east of the Mississippi River, including St. Louis, 
Mo., Hannibal, Mo., Keokuk, Ia., Burlington, Ia., and points 
on the lines mentioned above.” 


Waynesburg & Washington.—A controlling interest 
in this road has been bought by the Pennsylvama Company, 
and the road wiil soon be transferred to that company. The 
road is a narrow-gauge line, from Washington, Pa., south 
to Waynesburg, 28 miles, and has had its outlet over the 
Pittsburgh Southern. It is understood that tue road will be 
changed to standard gauge and worked as an extension of 
the Chartiers road. 
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been that the Central Pacific was pushing the Utah & Wyo- | 





| the Louisville, Paducah & Southwestern. 
Valley, of Virginia.—In accordance with the agree-| forthe year ending Jan. 1. 
ment lately made by the Baltimore & Ohio Company tw put | 
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Eastern R_ R. Associ. tion......:0) Portland & Rochester.......... LOL 
Eureka & Palisade. .......... 152 Port Royal & Augusta ... .... 195 
oo: eae 2 Prince kdwerd Island... . .... v2 
Flint & P: re Marquette 291 Pullman Southern Car Co...... &£1 
Gal., Har. & San Antonio...... 195 Rchm: nd & vanville.... -. 60 
Ge: rgia R. R. & Banking Co.... 2.6 Richmond. Fred. & Pot mac.. £73 
Grand Trunk...... eee 2 R me, W town. & Ordensburg, 44 
Great Western, of Canaua 35 St. Johns. & Lake Champ'‘ain. £33 
Gulf, Col. & Santa Fe.. 5! St. Louis Bridge Co ............ i653 
Hannibal & St. Joseph 683 St. Louis Iron s.t. & Southern. 120 
Rousatonic....... .... X 31 St. Louts & San Francises. 12 
12) 






Houston & Texas Central. Slo Sandy River ......... Re 

{linois Central.... ...... 4 South Carolina..... 

Indiana, Bloom. & West....... 6 S uther Pacific 

Intercolonial... . «eee 4 Troy & Boston .., 

Jeff., Mad s_n & Indianapolis... 15 Union Pecitic........ .. .... 

Jancticn & Breakwater....... 33l Utah Scushern.... .......-..08 

Kentucky Central...........c00. ica & tack iKiver 

Kn x & Lincoln.... Virginia & Truckee 8b 

Lake Shor & Mich Wabash. St. |. & Pac .2 , 161, 1:6 

Leni “l < Nav V ilmington & Nerthern....... 26 

Lehi b Vallsy Wisconsin Central .... ..... 8iL 
xc Worcester & Nashua....... 76 


ee 
Little Rock & Fort Smi 





Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 


The following brief statement of earnings und expenses 
for the fiscal year ending June 20 is made, in advance cf the 
publication ot the full report. 

The earnings fur the year were as follows : 


188C-S1. 1879-80. 








Ine. er Dec. Pe 

Gross earnings.... ....... $2,103,968 $2.099.155 I. $4,818 0.2 

Expenses......... apes geins 1,265,82L 1,184,748 I. 81,073 7.0 

Net earnings........ $838.147 $914,407 D. $76,260 8.4 

Gross earn. per mile,...... 4.574 4,629 D. ») 1.2 

Net x ‘cee 1,822 2,016 D, 19t 96 
Per cent. of exps......... 60.16 66.50 I. 3.66 


The gross earnings were very nearly the same in both 
years; the net earnings show a considerable decrease, due 
chiefly to large renewals. 

The income statement is as follows: 


III ss. 5 wiie scsi. neta tb beee Setelehdaeabewxen 
PENOECUE BOG CHIOR. . 55. .0cksccss senses 
Improvement account, N. W. Div.... 

New iron bridges 
‘ew engines 


$838,146.64 
i) 





25,621.62 





909,321.27 
Fmceus Of GEpemaitures. «oo. <6 .occccccescccccesss $71,174.63 


This statement shows the sum of $488,605 27 paid out for 
pe: manent improvements and addi.ions to } roperty. ‘Lhe 
surplus over interest and taxes, not including improvements, 
was $362,480.64 for the year. 

Paducah & Elizabethtown. 
This company owns a line from Elizabethtown, 


Ky., to 
Paducah, 185 miles. : 


It is successor through foreclosure to 
The report is 


The earnings were us follows: 

















| : 1880-81. 1879-80. Increase. P. c. 
3. . eee eee fF. ee ee $20,344 11.7 
ae pases sac SE ee $2775 W1071)—-:21,704 30.6 

| ME C6s:0:dtca wi cinensdnatdcoe.ecckrb tis 23,4¥1 22,695 2486 xd.2 
MDG cSK  5ubd ves sbsaneuse $410,314 $352.470 $57.844 16.4 
I cnc lckcae choackx “Gs 32,168 269,237 42.931 16.0 
Net earnings.............. $98,146 83233 14,913 17.9 

Gross earns. per mile.......... 2,218 1,905 313 16.4 
vet - Pe eee jdt 450 81L 17.9 
Per cent. of expenses.......... 76.U8 POG 666.-case sein 


+he increase both in gross and net earnings is notable; but 
the earnings are stili light. 
The income account is as follows: 








Balance from third fiscal year...............ccccecccecccces $'23 

Net earn'nzs, fourch fiscal year... .....ccccccccceccccccces 98,146 

NN a ee eed $08,269 
ME OE WEY CIOIMAE. COO. 6. on. © ncivncasecddrcseiaed $12,164 
Interest and sinking fund, first-mortgag-.......... 26,499 

-———. 41,163 

Balance for income bonds........... hepad Aaewnas ee $57,106 


Out of the balance as above stated, the directors have de- 
clared and paid a dividend upon the income bonds of the 
company at the rate of $50 per $1,000 bond, and have cur- 
ried forward a balance of $45 95. 

The President says in the rep.rt: “‘The past history of the 
company has not been especially prosperous, the progress of 
the property having been retarded by its local is lation. 
Arrangements are now on foot to combine the road with 
others, so as to make it part of a through line. To this end 
the cordial co-operation of all the proprietors is invi'ed, and 
the directors recommend prompt assent to th: propusal, 
which will be at once submitied, believing that acceptance 
of the plan for reorganiz.tion will be largely to the bencfit 
of the holders of this company’s securit.es.” 





Baltimore & Hanover, 





This rcad extends from Blick Rock, Md., to Emory Grove, 
20 miles. It is worked by the Hanover Junction, Hanover 
& Gettysburg Company, but makes the following separate 
report for the year ending March 31. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

Gross earnings (#2 (91.95 per mile)........ .... Serre $41 £38 94 
POR OOOS 656.5 POT OONG) «6. sick ncsnevcdncrenmovvescowds 24,163.78 


Net earnings ($883.76 per mile).................0.5 
Thee net earnings were equivalent to6 per cent. on the 


Page. | $120,000 of mortgage bonds, and nearly 18 per cent. ou the 
on $38,000 of the capi 


} tal stock. The net earnings with the re- 
ceipts from other suurces have been disbursed in the pa 
m:2nt of interest on the bonds, to payment of floating celit, 
to building dwelling-house at Emory Grove, and water sta- 
tio1 at Miller's, to ballasting track with broken stone, to 
hiling in trestling with earth, and for other betterments 
whch have improved the roadway, and consequently in- 


9z | creased the construction accounts. 











